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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION OF 1925. 


yPIE "object of this little book is, not only to give a clear 
and brief description of tbe various styles of buildings 
produced during the Vijayanagar period, but also to consider 
those influences which have contributed to the formation of 
each special style. It is a mistake to isolate architecture 
from its surroundings, because the main points of the physical 
geography, social progress and historical development of any 
country require to be understood by those who would study 
and comprehend its particular style. 

The leading influences that may be expected to shape the 
architectiire of any country or people are —(1) Locality with 
regard to its geographical, geological, and climatic conditions ; 
(2) Religion ; (3) Social and Political; (4) Historical. Import¬ 
ant as all four of these are, the strongest is undoubtedly the 
influence of religion. In almost all countries and in India 
in particular, we find that the chief buildings are the outcome 
of the nation's religious beliefs. Nothing reveals the charac¬ 
ter of the nation so clearly as its religion, and nothing has 
more permeating influence upon its architecture. Therefore, 
the influence of religion has been dealt Avith rather more fully 
than Avould at first sight jjerhaps aj^peai' necessary in a small 
work of this kind, but the necessity, hoAvever, for a brief 
knowledge of this important subject Avill become apparent 
when the visitor to Hampi finds himself confronted with the 
profusely sculptured walls and pillars adorning some of the 
larger temples. To him who knows not the legends of Rama 
and Krishna, the different incarnations of Vishnu or the cha¬ 
racteristics and attributes of Si^'a, these Avonderful ‘ pictures 
in stone ’ Avill haA^e no meaning. 

Time spent in the study of the architecture and religion 
of the past aauII neA'er be regretted, for every ruin tells of the 
history of other days, and enables the character and conditions 
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of men of past periods to be conjured up. thus opening wide 
to all students and lovers of old buildings the enjoyment of 
contemplating forms which will then have for them a meaning 
and a charm. 

Part I deals with the main influences which have helped 
to form the different styles of architecture produced during 
the Vijayanagar period and Pari 11 describes the chief build¬ 
ings existing at Hampi. Part 1 has been compiled mainh' 
from the following works and lays no claim to originality— 
Mr. Robert Sewell’s book " A Forgotten Empire ’■* (a work 
that every visitor to Hampi should read) ; " The Bellary 
District Gazetteer ” ; Mysc-re and Coorg from the Inscrip¬ 
tions by Mr. Lewis Rice ; “ Hinduism ” by Dr. L. D. Barnett ; 
and 1 am greatly indebted to Mr. Krishna Sastri, the Govern¬ 
ment Epigraphist, for assisting me with regard to the dates of 
the different rulers of Vijayanagar and much other valuable 
information. 

In Part 11, long descriptions which are necessarily technical 
and intolerably dry have been omitted. I have therefore 
]wovided the largest possible number of illustrations instead, 
and have confined the text to brief, but it is hoped vivid notes 
on the special equalities and characteri,sties of the buildi)igs 
referred to. 

The illustrations are from full plate negatives in this office 
and as per the orders of the Government contained in ti. 0. 
Xo. 1418-Home (Edn.), dated 12th Xovember 1917, bimnide 
prints from any of these are available to the qniblic at a cost of 
one Rupee each, postage paid, obtainable at the address 
mentioned below. 

AKf'H.EOLOOICAL tSl’EVF.Y OF IXDIA, 

Southern Circle, Kotaiuri, Xti.oiRis. 

A. H. LOXlilHTRST. 


*' Publislied ]»y JSwan Suiiaeuscliriu (’<>., Ldu Idh. 
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HAMPI RUINS 


PART I. 

INFLUENCES. 


L0G-4LITY. 

Hampi .—Hampi is a tiny liamlet whicli grew up around the great 
Pampapati temple which stands on the southern l.>auk of tlie Tunga- 
bhadra in the Hospet taluk of the Bellary district of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, It is a great place of pilgrimage for devotees from the sur¬ 
rounding coimtry and has given its name to the ruins wliich lie scat¬ 
tered about it of Vijayanagar, the City of Victory.’' tlie birth-place 
of the empire of that name and also of tlie old cajiital of its kings. 

The remains cover some nine scpiaie miles, but the fortifications 
and outposts of the city included a far larg'or area [-,ee Fig. 1], The 
entrance to it from the south-west, for iustance. was at one time a forti¬ 
fied gateway on tlie huge ciubankineut whii-h stand.s at the foot of the 
hills two miles the other side <>f Ho.-^pet—nine miles as the crow flies 
from the centre of the ruins. The town of Anegundi in the Xizam’s 
Dominions formed the outposts for the city on it.s northem side, while 
Kamph served as an outpost on the ea.steiu side. 

The site of the old city is a strangely wild place to have been the 
birth-place and capital of iin empire. The whole of it is dotted with 
little, barren, rocky hills and immediately north of it the wide and 
rapid Tuiigabhadra hurries along a boulder-strewii eliaimel down rapids 
and through narrow gorge.s. The hills are of granite weathered to 
every .shade of colour from grey to brown and have hardly any vegeta¬ 
tion on them. The alternate burning days and chilly nights of the Dec- 
can climate have seamed and split in every direction the huge masses 
of solid rock of which they originally consisted, and the earthtiuakes 
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of remote ages and the slower processes ol denudation have torn from 
their flanks the enoimous boulders which were thus formed and have 
piled these up round about their sides in the most fantastic confusion or 
flung them headlong into the valleys below. In places, cyclopean masses 
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stand delicately poised one upon another at the most hazardous angles 
[see Fig. 2], in others they form impassable barriers, while those which 
have yet to fall often stand boldly out from the hills as single giant- 
tors or range themselves in castellations and embattlements which 
but for their vastness would seem to be the work of man rather than 
of nature. A very remarkable formation of a natural archwaj' is shown 
in Fig. 3. This is situated on the west side of the main road to 
Hanipi close to the so-called Underground Temple and to the north of 
the latter. 

The unlimited supply of splendid building material close at hand, 
had a considerable influence on the architecture of the city by render- 
itig it possible, to acquire on the spot, huge blocks of stone of vast di¬ 
mensions which otherwise would not have been so freely used owing to 
tlu' difficulty of transporting them from a distance. 

Up the sides of these hill.s and along the low groimd between them 
—often in several lines one behind the other —nm the fortified enclos¬ 
ing walls of the old city, and in the valleys among them stand its deserted 
streets and ruined temples and palaces. The lowest ground of all is 
covered with fields of tall cholam, sugarcane, or of green and golden 
rice watered by the channel which one of the kings of the days gone 
by led from the Tuiigabhadra to supply the people, and irrigate the 
orchards and rose-gardens, of his capital. To know Vijayanagar at its 
Lest, the visitor should climb the slippery steps leading to the little 
shrine on the top of the hill called Matahga Parvatam and watch the 
evening light fade across the ruins, and if the fates are kind and grant 
him the added glory of a Deccan sunset, he will sinely return content. 

The best base from which to see what remains of the cit\" to day, 
over 36t) vears since its destruction, is Kamalapur [see the Map], seven 
mile.s from Hospet n-ailway station (Madras and Southern ilahratta 
Railwav). where a deserted temple was converted into a dwelling by 
IMr. .T. JT. Master, a former Collector of the district, and is now used 
as a Travellers’ Eesthouse* and is available to the general public. 


* I’ht" Reslliou.^e is fully furnished and the servant in ch.arge of it is eapaljlt- of pre- 
ine.iLs t'pi- vi.sitors, hut the only foijd supplies that ean be obt.xined locally are 
milk. euu'. fi-’Mls, ninrton ami lice. All othei food supplies |■(,((uil■ed should be obtaineil 
hefoie le.i\iira llii^|)et uliere tlu-re is one of Spencer's H< tresliiueiit Rooms at the railwav 
station. 
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The means of conveyance available locally for the jom’ney, are llotor 
Buses, country pony-carts {jutlvs) and Imllock-caits which can be 
engayed at Hospet railway station. 

Hospet Town .—The town of Hospet was built by Krishna Deva 
Eaya, the greatest of all the Vijayanagar kings, in honom of his second 
queen Tirumaladevi, after whom it was called Tirumaladevivarapattana. 
Close to it was Kagalapiua (the inod.ern Kagenalialli about two miles 
from Hospet) founded by the King after his mother Nagaladevi and 
this was his favourite icsidcnce. In his time it was the entrance gate, 
as it were, to the city of A’ijayanagar for all travellers coming up from 
Ooa and the west coa't. Krishna Deva al.-o made the enormous embank-- 
meat south of the town which connects the two ends of tlie two parallel 
ranges of hills which fuither south enclose the valley of Sondur. It 
was carried out with tlu' c.id of a Poituguese Engineer whose services 
had been lent to the king by the (.iovernor of Goa. Along the top of 
it now runs the main load to the taluks of Hadagalji, Haij^anahajli 
and Kudligi. This great wo)-k will he referre<l to again, tmder the head¬ 
ing of Irrigation Works. 

The modern town of Hospet contains nothing of any antiquarian 
interest and there is hardh' a tiace of the old fortified walls that once 
enclosed the original town in the vicinity. 

To the south-ea-it of Hospet i'' the bold peak of Jamhunfith Konda 
Cl.tidU feet above the sea) and half-way up this, in a picturesrpie glen, 
standing' on a broad aitilieial teiraee is the temple of Jambunfith. From 
Hospet to the foot of the bill is about three miles, and a paved way 
leads up to the temple. Half-way up the ascent is a mnnilitpa on 
two of the pillars of which are inscriptions. (,)ne of these is dated 
A.D. 1549, and records gifts to the Haiiumauta and Anantasayana 
shrines on the hill. The temple itself is of no particular interest hut 
contains a mineral .sjuinn which is accredited with manifold liealing 
virtues. 

Soon after the visitor leaves Hospet on lii.s way to Kamalapur. he 
passes through the uiilidy villaue of Aiiantasayaiiagudi. On the south 
side of the village is the large and curiously shaped temple of Anan¬ 
tasayana, described in Part II. Euined shrines and mandupas, now 
])egin to appear alongside of the roadway, marking the old route between 
the inner citadel at Hampi and the suburb of Kagalapur, while cons- 
])lcuo'js objects to the north are the old sepaare Aluhammadan tombs 
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at Kadiranpiiram. The Portuguese traveller Paes who visited Vijaya- 
nagar in the sixteenth ceuturv says that in his time all this road was 
“ a street as wide as a place of tourney with both sides lined throughout 
with rows of houses and shops where they sell ever;ything ; and all along 
this road are many trees that the king commanded to be planted, so as 
to afford shade to those tliat pass along.” Both houses and trees have 
long since disappeared. 

On the left-hand side of the road, close to the fourth mile-stone 
as one proceeds to Kamalapur, is a large stone-built well with a flight 
of steps leading dowm to the water. It is called the Soolai Bhavi ” 
and is said to have been built by a dancing-girl for rhe benefit of tra- 
V(dlers passing along this road. 

Kiiinaldpur .—On nearing Kamalapur, the road runs along the top 
of the embankment of the large and beautiful Kamalapur tank which 
is full of fish and provides very fair duck and snipe shooting during 
the cold weather months. The tank is fed by the Eaya channel from 
the Tungabhadra and irrigates some 450 acres of wet land, cultivated 
mainly with rice and sugarcane. 

With the exception of the large temple of Pattabhirama-svamin which 
is situated half a mile to the east of the village on the road to Bellary, 
and a small ruined Poligar fort with a high round tower in the centre, 
circular bastions at the four corners, and other bastions in the middle 
of the walls connecting these, Kamalapur does not contain any build¬ 
ings of archaeological interest. The more notable of the ruins of the 
fortifications, temples and buildings of Vijayanagar lie along two roads 
leading out of this village. The first of these runs north-eastwurrds 
to Kampli and the other goes north-west to Hampi and then degenerates 
into a footpath along the bank of the Tungabhadra. 

The greater part of the more interesting buildings are situated in 
the citadel or innermost line of fortifications and also alongside of the 
road to Hampi. An account of these will be found in Part II. 


THE HISTORY OF VIJAYANAGAR FROIM THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

If legendary liistory and local tradition be credited, there was 
a town on this site many centuries before the Vijayanagar kings 
selectcil it for their capital. Some of the most dramatic scenes in 
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the great epic of the Ramayana occirrrcd at a place called Kishkindha, 
and it is asserted by tlie local Brahmans and generally ackiiOYdedged * 
by the learned in such matters that this Kishkindha was close to Hampi. 
It was ruled in those early davs, says the Ramayana, by two brothers 
of the monkey race called Yali and SugrTva. They (piarrelled and 
Sugriva was driven out by his brother and fled with Hanunian, the 
famous monkey-chief of the poem, who had been one of his ministers, 
to the woods of the hill Rishyamuka. on the bank of the Pampa near 
the dwelling place of the holy Uislii Matahga on the mountain called 
Matahga Parvatam [see Fig. 4], Here he was safe from Yali, for the 
Rishi. furious at finding close to his hermitage the putrefying body 
of a rahsJiasa, or demon whom Yali had killed and flung there, had 
pronounced a dreadful errrse upon him if ever he should again enter 
that region. 

Rama, the hero of the poem, accompanied by his brother Lakshinana, 
is journeying south in search of his lovely wife Sita, who has been carried 
ofi by Ravana. the ten-headed demon king of Lanka, or Ceylon, when 
he is informed that Sugriva can give him news of her. He goes to 
Rishyamuka and meets Sugriva and Hanuman. The former tells him 
how he saw Sita being carried through the air by Ravana and how she 
dropped one of her garments and her jewels ; and how he had retained 
these latter in a cave. He brings them and shows them to Rama in 
proof of the truth of his story. Rama in his gratitude for this clue 
slays Yali with his arrow, burns his huge body on a funeral pyre and 
replaces Sugriva on the throne. While Rama waits on Prasravana, 
a part of the Malyavanta hill close by, Hanuman searches for Sita, 
finds her in Lanka, brings back tokens from her to reassure Rama and 
linally organizes the monkey army which builds the causeway from 
Ramesvaram to Ceylon by which Rama cros.ses to the island to the 
rescue of his bride. 

Such is the story in the Ramayana. and the names of several of the 
localities round Hampi are identical with those in the poem. Pampa- 
saras or Pampatirthain is the name of a tank on the Xizam’s side of 
the Tungabhadra near Anegundi and Pampa is also said to be the ancient 
and parahie name of the river ; Rishyamuka is the hill on the Xizam’s 
side of the narrowe.st of the gorges in the river already mentioned ; 


* Sec Rice's My^on 1, 277. ami the authodties there quoted. Also Dr. Bhandarhar 
ill Bombay eVu,,\'ol. 1, gt. 2, j.. 142 
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Matanga Parvatam, or Matanga’s hill, has been referred to above ; 
Malyavanta hill (see the Map) lies to the east of it; the cave where 
Sugriva kept Sita’s jewels and the mark made on the rocks by her 
garment as it fell to earth are pointed out to the pious pilgrim near 
the river bank ; while a curious moimd of cinders near the neighbouring 
hamlet of Nimbapiiram is shown as the cremated remains of Yali. En¬ 
thusiasts go even fm’ther and declare that the black-faced grey langurs 
and the little red-faced monkeys which still scamper and chatter about 
the hills are the descendants, respectively, of Yah and Sugriva, and the 
tumbled masses of fallen boulders which encumber the site of Yijaya- 
nagar are the remains of the material collected by Hanuman’s monkey 
hosts for the great causeway. Hanuman is at any rate the most popular 
deity in the whole district. 

The Muhammadan advance, A. D. 1310 .—But it is time to return 
to more sober chronicles. About A. D. 1310, a year which is one of the 
great landmarks in South Indian clu-onicles, the advance of the Muham¬ 
madans fi'om the north began to seriously threaten the very existence 
of all Hindu dominion in the south. Malik Kafnr, the famous general 
of ‘Ala-ud-din of the Khaljl dynasty of Delhi, swept into the Deccan with 
an immense force, captured Orangal (\Yarangal) in the Nizam’s Domi¬ 
nions and took and sacked Dvarasamudra. Two years later his armies 
again marched south and Devagiri fell. Both the Hoysalas and the 
Yadavas were practically extinguished. 

Foundation of Vijayanagar, A. D. 1336 .—Anarchy followed, Mussal- 
man governors, representatives of the old royal families and local chiefs 
struggling for supremacy, imtil out of the confusion arose the great 
Hindu empire of Yijayanagar, which from its capital near Hampi for 
two centuries remained a bvdwark against Muhammadan invasion. 

Epigraphical evidence points to the fact that the Yijayanagar empire 
was foimded in A. D. 1336, by two Hindu princes named Hakka and 
Bukka, sons of Saiiigama, the former of whom became the first king, 
taking the name of Harihara, and his brother succeeded him shortly 
after this. They were originally subordinates of the Hoysalas, and were 
aided in their enterprise by the head of the rnatha at Sringeri (in the 
Kadur district of Mysore), foimded by the reformer Saiikarachiirya 
in the eighth century. The name of this guru was Madhava also known 
as Yidyaranya, who became the first minister of the new State. 
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The first or )Samgama dynasty of Yijayanagar, who were Yadavas, 
held the tlirono from 1336 to 1486, and consisted prohably of nine kings. 
The throne was then usurped by Saluva Xarasiiiiha, who was succeeded 
by his son Inimadi Yarasiihha. Tliere were thus only two kings of the 
Saluva d}'nasty, also Yadavas, and they occupied the throne from 
1486 to 1508. Then followed the Tujiiva dimastv, which ruled from' 
1508 to 1569, and had four kings. The fourth and last dynasty was 
the Aravldu or Karnata and was founded by Rama Raja. It was in 
power from 1569 to 1644, anel numbered eight kings. It was from a 
member of this line that the English received ui A. D. 1639 a grant of 
the site of Madras. 

Samgrurid Bijuastij A.D. 1336-1486. —Of Samgama’s five sons, the 
eldest, called according to tradition Hakka, assumed the name of Hari- 
hara, and was the first king of the new empire. Kampa or Kampana 
became ruler of a kingdom in the ea.st, in the direction of Nellore, and had 
Sayana, the commentator on the A'edas, brother of Madhava, as his 
minister. Bukka succeeded Harihara on the throne, and was the most 
distinguished of the brothers. 

The Yijayanagar kings had Yirupaksha for their family god, and 
their crest was the Yaraha or Boar [see Fig. 5], which had been that of 
the Chalukyas before them. Their capital was at first situated at Ane- 
gimdi on the northern bank of the Tungabhadra nearly opposite the 
present hamlet of Hampi. As the empire grew in size and power, the 
capital was moved to the southern bank of the river and Anegundi was 
retained as a fortified suburb or outpost. 

Of Harihara I, not much is known beyond what has been cited above. 
But Bukka Raya, whom he appointed as his Yvmraja, was famous. 
IVith the assistance of Yidyatirthamrmi he became very great and 
having freed from enemies a himdred royal cities, coimting from 
D6ra.samudra, ruled over an empire perfect in its seven parts ”. Though 
the establishment of the capital is attributed to Harihara, and his naming 
it Yidyanagari after YidyaranyaOTipada, the building of the city and 
the transformation of its name to Yijayanagaii or city of victory, are 
.said to have been the work of Bukka Raya. In the old inscriptions, the 
latter has the special titles " Destroyer of hostile kings " Champion 
o^■er kings who break their word ,” Sultan over the Hindu Kings 
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“ Master of the eastern, western and sontliern oceans.” He was a 
terror to the Turushkas, the Konkana (king) Sankaparya, the Andhras, 
Gurjaras, and Kambojas and defeated the Kaliiigas. xVn interesting 



event of his reign, showing his liberdl-niliidedness, was his reconciliation 
of the Jains and the Yaishnavas in 13G8. The latter had been perse¬ 
cuting the former, who in a general body appealed to the king for pro¬ 
tection. He summoned the leader.s of both sects before him, and de¬ 
clared that no difference could be made between them. Then taking 
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the hand of a Jain and placing it in the hand of a Vaishnava he ordained 
that they should each pursue thek own religious practices with equal 
freedom. Copies of this decree were set up in various places and still 
exist. 

Harihara II, Bukka Eaya’s son by Gaurambika, succeeded him 
on the throne. But he also had other sons—Virupanna Odeyar,whose 
succession was apparently desired in the west; Mallinatha or Mallappa 
Odeyar, who was rulhig in the east of Mysore ; and Kampana Odeyar 
who was ruling in the south of Mysore. Harihara II is principally 
praised for making the si.xteen great gifts at various sacred places, locali¬ 
ties which show that his dominions extended from the Krishna at Kurnool 
to Kumbhakonam in the Tanjore district or even farther south. But 
severe struggles were going on with the Sultans of the Bahmani kingdom 
of Gulbarga, which was founded in 1347, or only eleven years after 
Vijayanagar. Thus, in 1380, when the Tumshkas (Muhammadans) 
were swarming over the Adavani (Adoni) hill-fort and kingdom, Mallappa 
Odeyar’s son defeated them, took possession of the fort and kingdom, 
and handed them to Harihara. In 1384 the Turushkas are said to have 
come and attacked Kottakonda when the army had gone to the Orangal 
country. In 1397 we are informed of the exploits of the general Gunda, 
“ into the flames of whose valour the Yavanas, Turushkas, and Andhras 
fell like moths.” He conquered the Kerajas Taulavas, Andhras, and 
Kutakas, seized their wealth, and gave the spoils to the king. He set 
up pillars of victory in all the fifty-six countries, and restored the tower 
at the gateway of the Belm- temple in Mysore, which Ganga Salar, 
the Tm-ushka from Gulbarga, had come and burnt. Harihara was 
a great patron of Karnataka learning. He died on the 30th of 
August 1404. 

He had a son by Pampa Devi, who appears to have reigned next, 
under the name of Immadi Bukka Baya or Bukka Eaya II. But the 
reign was a very short one, of little more than a year. Deva Eaya, 
Harihara's son by Mallii Devi, of the family of Eama Deva, then suc¬ 
ceeded. Harihara also had two other sous Ghikka Eaya Odeyar, ruling 
in Araga in the hill country to the west; and Virupanna or Virfipaksha, 
who conquered the eastern countries down to Ceylon, and in 1404 appears 
to have been ruling in Vijayanagar. Perhaps the latter was a candidate 
for the throne on the death of his father. But Deva Eaya gained it, 
and was crowned on the 7th November 1406, 
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The struggles with the Muhammadaus to the north continued un¬ 
abated, and the pages of Ferishta are filled with details relating to them. 
According to him, Ueva Eaya, whom he calls Dewul Hoy, was forced 
to give his daughter in marriage to the Bahmani Sultan Firuz Shah. 
At the end of his reign Deva Raya inflicted a severe defeat upon the 
Sidtan. A great slaughter of the Midiammadan.s followed, and the 
Bijapur comitry was laid waste with all the treasmed resentment of 
many years. Tliese reverses killed Firuz Shah. But his successor, 
Ahmad Shah, drove back the Hindus, and desolated the possessions 
of Vijayanagar, massacring women and children without mercy. When¬ 
ever the number came to 2O,U00 he halted foi three days and made a 
feast. The Hindus, in desperation, formed a plot against him, from widen 
he escaped by a bail's breadth. Terms were then agreed to, and 
he retired to his own country, the capital of which he shortly removed 
from Giilljarga to Bldar, a hundred miles to the north. Of these affairs 
there is little indication in the inscriptions, which generally represent 
the king as ruling a peaceful kingdom. 

Deva Eaj'a was succeeded by Vijaya Raya, his son by Hemambika, 
but tlie histoi'}' is not very clear at this period, and Vijaya Raya’s reign 
was a short one. He was followed by his sou Deva Raya 11, also called 
Inmiadi Deva Raya, Pratapa Deva Raya and Praudha Deva Raya, 
who had the special title GujabauJaini or elephant hmiter. His mother 
was Xarayaiiambika, and one inscription describes him as having re¬ 
ceived the thioiie Iroiu iris elder sister, which may perhaps refer to the 
princess mai'iied into the Bahmani family. He also had lU.UUU Minsal- 
man horsemc-u in his service. He died on the 24th May 144G. He had 
a brother Parvvati Raya Udeyar. who in 142,5 ruled the Terakanambi 
kingdom, in the south of Mysore district. 

Deva EayaV sou Mallikarjuna, also called Immadi Praudha Deva 
Raya, next came to the throne, and he was followed by Yiriipaksba, 
the son of Deva Ruva by ,Simlia|a Devi. These were reign.-5 wanting 
in vigour. 

Sdluia Djjinistij, A.D. IJSU-loOb .—We now come to Saluva Nrisirnha, 
also called Xara.siiiga Raya Odeyar. the most pouertul noble in Karnata 
and Teiiiigaiia. He was general Oi: the armies of Wjayanagar and 
succes'-fnlly defeiiJetl it agani.-t tire Mubommu'Jaii=, But tli? influence 
he thus gaiiiou enabled lum in 14tib, m the reign of Virupriksha, to usurp 
the throne. When he was thus king, the Bahmani Sultan again invaded 
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the Vijayauiigiir territories, and was ovcrnimiiug the whole country, 
having advanced so far as to lay siege to the strong fort of Malur (Kolar 
district). Nrisirhlia took to flight, hut afterwards came to terms with 
the Sultan, who nevertheless marched on to Kaiiclii (Conjeeveram), 
and phmdered the town and temples. Xrisihiha was succeeded by 
his son Immadi Xrisiriiha or Immadi Xarasinga Oileyar, for whom 
the earliest date seems to be 1492. 

Tuliiva Dynasty, A.D. 1-50S-15D2 .—Narasa or Xarasa-Xayaka, the 
powerful general of Immadi-Xarasiriiha, was of Tuluva descent and 
became the founder of the Tuluva dynasty. In several inscriptions 
he is said to have coiujuered Chera, C'hbla, and Pandya, as well as the 
proud lord of Madhura, the fierce Turnshka, the Gajapati king and 
others, from the banks of the Ganges to Lanka (Ceylon) and from the 
eastern to the western mountains, he imposed his commands upon all 
kings. He cannot, however, be supposed to have actually ascended 
the throne. In Ramesvaram and other sacred places he from time to 
time bestowed the sixteen great gifts. He died in 1503. 

He was succeeded in turn by three sons, born to him by dift’erimt 
mothers. Tlie first of these, Vira Xara.simha or Xrisihiha, also called 
in a few cases Bhujabala Raya. From mscriptions it is seen that ho 
did not enjoy a long reign. His half-brother Krishna Raya next came 
to the throne, and was the most powerful and distinguished of the Vijaya- 
nagar monarchs. About 1511 he captured the fortress of Eaichur 
which was in his possession till 1519. In the latter year, the king of 
Bijapur made a determined attempt to regain it but Krishna Raya 
inflicted a severe defeat upon the Huahammadans, in consequence of 
which a good Understaudijig prevailed between the courts of Vijayanagar 
and Bijapur for a considerable time. One of the earliest expeditions 
of the reign was against Ganga Raja, the chief of Lmmattur (in Mvsore 
district), who had rebelled and claimed Penugonda (Penukonda in the 
Anantapur district), perhaps as being a Ganga. His main stronuhold 
was on the island of Sivasamudram. at the Falls of the Kaverl, and 
parts of the Bangalore district were known as the Sivasamudram country. 
Krishna Raya captured his fort at the Fall.s of the Kaverl and also 
took Seringapatam. He extended the limits of the empire until they 
reached to Cuttack on the east and to Salsette on the west. Krishria 
Raya was a great patron of Sanskrit and Telugu Hteratmre, and had at 
his court eight celebrated poets. On his death Achyuta Raya, his 
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lialf-brothei'. wiicceeded to tlic tlirone. lie was profuse in liis gifts 
to the Bralimaiis and established in iooO a kind of bank for tlie benefit 
of Brahmans, called the Ananda Xklhi. Two verses celebrating this 
event are recorded in several places at Hampi and Kamalapur, other 
copies being also found at Gadag and Anantasayaiiagndi. 

Achyuta Eaya was nominally succeeded in 1542 by his nejdu-w 
Sadasiva Raya, the son of Rahga, a deceased brother of Achvut.i by 
the same mother, the administration being carried on by the great 
minister Rama Raja (who was his brother-in-law) and the councillors. 
He is said to have subdued all his enemies in Suragiri (Penukonda), 
and brought the whole land into subjection to his commands, while the 
Kamboja, Bhoja, Kalinga, Karahata and other kings acted as servants 
for his female apartments. But Rama Raja himself wielded the chief 
power in the State, and is called the ruler of the great Karnata kingdom. 
Though possessed of commanding abilities, so great was his arrogance 
that the Mussaltnan States of Bijapur, Golkonda, Ahmadnagar, and 
Bidar were provoked to combine in an attack on Yijayanagar as their 
common enemy. In the battle of Talikota. on the 23rd of January 
1565. Rama Raja was slain, on which the Hindu army fled panic-stricken, 
and the royal family escaped to the fort at Penukonda. The victorious 
Muhammadans marched on to Yijayanagar, which they utterly sacked 
and destroyed. Thus fell this once great and populous capital, 
the ruins of which are still a source of wonder and admiration to 
visitors 

Aravldu or Karnata Dynastj, A.D. 1672-1644 .—From Rama Raja 
was descended the last Yijayanagar dynasty, styling themselves kings 
of Karnata. Their capital was first at Penukonda, which was attacked 
in 1577 bv the Muhammadans, but successfully defended by Jagadeva 
Rava, whose daughter was married to the king, and who became chief 
of Channapatna. In 1585 the capital was removed to Chandragiri 
[see Fig. 6], and later .still to Yellore. These were, however, captured 
by the forces of Golkonda, and the king fled to the. jn-otection of tjivappa 
Kayak, the chief of Bednur in the west of Mysore. The, lino eventually 
merged into that of the chiefs of Anegundi, who were subdxied by Tipu 
Sultan. 

Muhammadan influence .—The Muhammadan invasion and especially 
the emploAunent of Muhammadan troops by the Yijayanagar kings 
led to Saracenic features being adopted in some of the buildings in their 
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capital, producing an Indian version of that style, known as ludo-Sara- 
cenic. Examples of buildings in this style are dealt with in Part II. 



Portuguese bi//wepcc.—The chronicle of Fcrnao Xuniz, a Portuguese 
traveller who visited Vijayanagar during the reign of Krishna Deva 
Kaya, records that the king retpiested the Governor of Goa to depute 
some Portuguese stone masons to come to Yijayanagar to superintend 
the building of a large water reservoir that he desired to construct near 
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Hospet, and that the Governor sent him Joao della Ponte “ a great 
worker in stone Nuniz relates that when this engineer requested the 
king to have a large quantity of lime prepared for the work, " the king 
laughed much, for in his country when they build a house they do not 
understand how to use lime If this statement of Nuniz is correct 
the Hindus of southern India are indebted to the Portuguese for the 
introduction of the use of a very valuable building material. It is 
certainly a fact that very few traces of hme mortar are discernible be¬ 
tween the joints of the stonework of the earlier buildings at Vijayanagar 
except in those buildings which have been repaired at a later date. But 
the Hindus certainly imderstood the use of mortar in the treatment of 
brickwork long before they came in contact with the Portuguese. How¬ 
ever, they do not seem to have made much use of their knowledge of this 
valuable material when erecting buildings in stone prior to the sixteenth 
century. It may be that, as a rule, the blocks of stone used in con¬ 
structing the temples, basements of palaces, and many other buildings 
at Vijayanagar, were so large and heavy, and so beautifully dressed 
and accurately fitted together, that no cementing material was considered 
necessary. 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL HISTOEY AS EECOEDED BY FOREIGN 
VISITORS TO VIJAYANAGAR. 

Foreign visitors to Vijayanagar .—Although it is impossible to under¬ 
rate the historical value of the old inscriptions relating to the Vijava- 
nagar dynasties, records of this kind do not, as a ride, give one much 
information concerning the social and political afi'au'S of the countiy 
at the different periods to which the inscriptions relate. So if we desire 
a picture of Vijayanagar in its palmy days we must turn to the old 
chronicles of the European travellers who visited the city before its 
destruction by the Muhammadans in A.D. 1565. 

During the reign of Deva Raya II two foreigners visited his capital. 
The first of these was Nicolo Conti, an Itahan, who came there about 
1420, and the second was Abdm- Eazzak, an ambassador from Per.sia. 
who followed some twent}" years later. Both of them have left glowing 
accoimts of the richness and magnificence of the city and certain extracts 
from these will be found in the account of the buildings which is given 
in Part II. Conti states that insolvent debtors became the property 
of their creditors, mentions the practice of sati or widow bimiiu<', and 
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liouk-'i\\iii;^iug as being in vogue, and says that at the car festivals 
people used to throw themselves under thi! wheels of the ear, " a mode 
of death which they say is very acceptable to thek god.” The feasts 
of the Canarese Xew Year’s Day, the Dipavali, Holi and the Dasara 
festivals were also kept. Abdur Razzak gives a very vivid account 
ol the celebration of one of these and also describes the buildings about 
the king's palace wliieh has pmved of great assistance in identifying 
the various portions of it which are still traceable. He says the kingdom 
extended from the Kistna (Krishna) river to Cape Comorin. 

Kf't-'iliiia iJtrri Rdi/(i, A.D. l-lOO-IdoO. His personalilij. —Krishna 
Deva Raya stands out mote con.spicuously on the stage of liistorv than 
any other ruler of \'ijayanagar, and under him the empire reached the 
zenith of its power. The eluoniele of Domingos Paes, a Portuguese, 
who visited Vijayanagar about l.j20, which has been made available 
by Mr. Sewell * gives us many graphic details of his personality. He 
was an athlete and kept himself in hard " condition ’’ by regular bodilv 
exercise, rising earl}- and practising sword-pla}- or riding about the plains 
round tlie cit}' before .sunrise. He liad a noble presence, attractive 
manners and a strong per.sonal influence over those al)Out him. He 
led his armies in person and yet wa.s a poet and a patron of literature. 
Able, brave and statesmanlike he was withal a man of much gentleness 
and generosity of character. 

Ills binldiiKjs. —He did more than any of his predecessors to beautify 
his capital, building in it the luinja-iiiatidapa and eastern gateway 
of the Pampapati temple, the Krishna and Hazara Rama temples, the 
great monolithic statue of Karasimha, and the famous temple of Vitthala. 
As an inscription near it testifies, he made the aiiicut on the Tmiga- 
bhadra at Yalhdjhapuram and the Basa\-anna- irrigation channel which 
takes olf from it and perhaps con.'^tructed others of the Tungabhadi'a 
channeP. He erected the huge embankment near Hospet at the north- 
west('rn end of the two ranges of hills which enclose the State of Sondur 
and he built the town of Hospet in honour of his wife Tirumala Devi 
as already related above. 

His whninidrativc improrcwciits. —He .systematized the organiza¬ 
tion of the empire, which was divided into a number of provinces each 
under a local governor, who was responsible for its administration, paid 


•■m Fvrrjutlrn Enipirc ' , by Kobert tjewell, .Swan .Soimcn^chein & Co. .Ltd., London. 
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from its revenues a certain fixed annual contribution to the royal ex¬ 
chequer, kept up a fixed number of troops ready for immediate service 
on behalf of the klnu. and retained for his own use such revenues as re¬ 
mained after satisfying these conditions. He was tlius enabled to 
raise the enormous armies which he led ayainst Ids enemies and to erect 
a number of costly buildinirs in his capital. 

//i-s putrotuujc of litirutiue. —He "reatly encouraged literature and 
gathered about his court the best poets of his time. He was himself 
a poet, composing in Sanskrit and Telugu. Xono of his Sanskrit works 
has survived, but a Telugu poem of his called Ainnl-thiniahjwla or Vishnu 
Chitfujamu is pronounced by competent authority to be an excellent 
production. Until Krishna Deva’s time, Telugu poetry had been 
confined to versions in that language of the classical Sanskrit works, 
such as the Eamayana and the Mahabharata, but thenceforth original 
poems began to be composed. The originator of this advance was 
Allasani Peddana, the chief of the poets at Krishna Deva’s court and to 
this clay one of the most popidar and best known of Telugu poets. 

His Militarij expeditions to Mysore and the East Coast. —Krishpa 
Deva’s victories in war were no less renowned than Ids triumphs in peace, 
Soon after his accession he reduced to order a refractory vassal in Mysore, 
capturing the two strong fortresses of Sivasaraudram and Seringa- 
patam, both built on islands in the middle of the Kaverl river. In 
1513 he marched against the hill fortress of Uclayagiri in the Xellore 
district, then imder the king of Orissa, captured it and brought from 
it the image of Krishna which was set up in the Krishna temple in his 
capital.* In 1515 he took Kondavidu in the Guntur district and Konrla- 
palle in the Kistna district, two very strong hill fortresses, and Rajah- 
mundry m the Gbdavari district. He thus consolidated his possessions 
on the east coast of the Presidency. 

His capture of Raich dr and the Dodb. —In 152 d came otf the struggle 
about Eaichur, the fortress in the debatable land wliieh for nearly two 
centuries had been the subject of dispute between his predecesso,':^ and 
their northern neighbours. It beloiiceil at thi-^ time to Krishna Deva 
and Ismail Add Shah, the king of Bijapur marcheil against him to recover 
its possession. .According to Fertiao Xuniz, the second of the two Portu¬ 
guese chroniclers wlior,e n.irratives 5fr. Sewell h.cs brounlit to liuht, 


* Xliio imaye is now in the iladra^ Ylu^eum. 
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the army Krishna Deva took with him numbered as many as 736,000 
men with 550 elephants, and advanced in eleven great divisions. Ismail 
began a regular siege of Raichur with 14(h000 horse and foot. A tre¬ 
mendous battle took place between Raichur and the Kistna river. 
Krishna Deva opened the engagement by a frontal attack in massed 
formation and drove in the Bijapur centre, but the enemy directed a 
devastating fire upon the Hindus from guns which had been held in 
reserve in the rear and following up their advantage with a cavalry 
charge routed them and pursued them for a mile and a half. Krishna 
Deva, however, in person rallied and led forward his second line and fell 
upon the Mussalmans with such impetuosity that he drove them right 
back into the river, where immense slaughter took place. He then 
crossed the river and attacked the camp of Lsmad Adil Shah, who barely 
escaped with his life. The result of the action was decisive and Ismail 
never again attacked the Vijayanagar territorie.s while Krishna Deva 
was alive. Krishna Deva returned victorious from the battle and his 
occupation of the Doab and Fort of Raichur, was hereafter rmcontested. 
His success here was in no small measure due to the marksmanship of 
some Portuguese mercenaries, who with their arquebuses picked off 
the defenders on the walls and so enabled the besiegers to approach 
close to the lines of fortification and breach them. The great battle 
and siege are most vividly described by Xuniz, who appears to have 
been himself present at both. 

His haughty treatment of the Mussahnans .—Krishna Deva was unduly 
uplifted by his successes. He de.spatched haughty and irritating replies 
to the other Muhammadan kings of the Deccan who sent envoys to 
him, and to Ismail Adil Shah’s ambassador he gave answer that if the 
king would come and kiss his foot, his lands and fortress would bo res¬ 
tored to him. This overbearing behaviour was the first item in the long 
li.st of insults and humiliations received at the hands of the rulers of 
Vijayanagar which eventually induced the Muhammadan kings of the 
Deccan to forget their own differences in order to unite and crush their 
common enemy. 

Achyuta Raya, A.D. 15o0-lo41 .— Krishna Deva Raya died in 1530 
and was succeeded by Achyuta, his half-brother. Achvmta was a weak 
prince and vithal a truant. He alienated his best friends by his violent 
despotism and his conduct and mode of government ruined the Hindu 
cause in Southern India and opened the country to the invader, though 
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he himself did not live to see the end. Ismail Adil Shah of Bijapiir 
speedily took up his measure and attacked Mudkal and Raichur and 
captured them. 

Bijdpur Jcing visits Vijayanagar. —About 1535, however, Ismail's 
successor, Ibrahim Adil Shah came to Vijayauagar itself and was re¬ 
ceived iu friendly fasliion by Achjuita. How this came about is not clear. 
Ferishta says that the Vijayauagar nobles were driven by Achiuita’s 
tyrannies into open revolt and that the king actually had to send for 
his hereditary foe from Bijapur to protect him, promising in return 
to declare Vijayauagar tributary to Bijapur. The nobles, more patriotic 
than their king, prayed Achyuta to dismiss Ibrahim, promising obe¬ 
dience if only he were removed, Achyuta eventually gave Ibrahim 
some two millions sterling and he returned to his own country. The 
whole episode is most extraordinary. 

The three brothers. —Immediately after Ibrahim had retired the rebel¬ 
lious nobles reasserted their influence and Achyuta was thenceforth 
kinti iu little but name. The chief of the recalcitrants were three brothers 
named Rama Raja, Tirumala and Veiikatadri. The two first had 
married daughters of Krishna Deva. Rama Raja was the most pro¬ 
minent of the three and Ferishta indeed speaks of him henceforth as if 
he were in fact king of Vijayauagar. 

Sadasiva nominallg King, A.D. ld42-loT'2. —Achyuta died in 1512 
and was nominally succeeded by Sadasiva, who was perhaps his nephew. 
The new ruler was, however, kept under restraint the whole of his life 
and all real power lay in the hands of the three brothei's already men¬ 
tioned, though they professed allegiance to the nominal king. 

Edina Raja’s deidings with the Mussalmans. —Rama Raja did much 
to repair the blunders of Achyuta and rehabilitate the prestige of 
Vijayauagar. His favoimte method seems to have been to play off 
one of the Muhammadan kings against another S'j as to keep them from 
imitiiig. In 1557, the Bijapur khig went in person to Vijayauagar 
with the hope of establishing a lasting friendship with Rama Raja, but 
the latter treated him with such scant respect that the effect of the visit 
was rather to estrange the two than bring them together. In the 
next year, however, they combined against the king of Ahmadnagar 
and between them ravaged the whole of his dominions. “ The infidels 
of Vijayauagar,” says Ferishta, " left no cruelty impractised. They 
insulted the honour of the Mussalman women, destroyed the mosques, 
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and did not even respect tlie sacred Koran.’’ Their behaviour in¬ 
furiated their friends no less than their enemies and made oiu' more item 
in the long account tvhich the iluliammadans already had against them. 
Shortly afterwards Ahmadnagar and Golkonda combineil to attack 
Bijapur, whc.so king again applied to Rama Raja for help. A battle 
ensued but the Golkonda king deserted Ahmadnagar, who was then 
driven by the three allies into his capital. The Hindus again com¬ 
mitted all manner of excess, burning and razing buildings,” says 
Ferishta, “putting up their houses in the mo.scjue and performing their 
idolatrous worship in the holy places Rama Raja’s behaviour to the 
Mussalmans was more insufferable than ever. " Looking on the Islam 
Sultans as of little consequence, he refu.scd proper honours to then' 
ambas.sadors. When he admitted them to his presence, he did not 
suffer them to .sit, and treated them with the most contemptuous 
reserve and haughtiness. He made them attend when in public in 
his train on foot, not allowing them to mount until he gave orders.” 
He moreover despatched large armies to the frontiers <d Golkonda and 
Bijapur. 

The Mnkaht)ii((dans combine against Vjjayanagar. —The Muham¬ 
madan kings could at length no longer brook his arrogance and sinking 
their own animosities they formed “ a general league of the faithful 
against him.” On Christmas Dav 1.564, thev began their united 
advance southward and halted near the town and fortress of Talikota, 
25 miles north of the Kistna river. Rama Raja despatched his brother 
Tirumala with 20,000 horse, 100,000 foot and 500 elephants to block 
the passage of the river, then sent off his other brother Venkatadri 
with another large force, and finally marched in person to the point of 
attack with the whole remaining power of the Vijayanagar empire. 
His total force is said to have numbered 600,000 foot and 100,000 horse. 
The Hindus had fortified theh side of the ford opposite the enemy’s 
camp, but the latter drew them off by ju'etencling to attempt another 
pa.s.sage, and then returning suddenly to the original ford crossed it 
unoppo.sed. They then marched south towards Rama Raja’s camp. 

The battle of Talikota, A. D. IdGo. —On the 23rd January 1565 the 
great battle of Talikota^ (as it was called), one of the mo.st decisive battles 

1 Local chronicles and tradition assert that the actual scene of the battle was Eak- 
shasa—Tangarligi. This must refer to the two til'd^es Rakkasigi and Tangadigi in 
Muddebihal Taluk, Bijajjur Bt. They are very near the river Krishna. 
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in all South Indian history, was fought. All the available forces on 
either side took part in it. Rama Raja, though over ninety years of 
age, commanded the A^^ijayanagar centre and his brothers Tirumala 
and Vehkatadri led, respectively, the left and right divisions. The 
Muhammadans awaited the attack with their artillery in the centre, 
opposite Rama Raja’s division. This consisted of six hundred pieces 
of ordnance disposed in three lines, the heavy artillery in front, then the 
.smaller pieces, and in the rear light S'.vivel guns. Masking all these 
were two thousand archers. These latter kept up a heavy fire as the 
enemy advanced and then falling rapidly back allowed the massed 
batteries to open fire. Their effect was murderous and decisive, and 
the Hindus retreated in disorder. On the flanks they had, however, 
been more successful and had driven back the Mussulmans, and the 
centre rallied for a charge upon the guns. At first their onslaught seem¬ 
ed to prevail, but the Mussalmans’ heavy guns, loaded with bags of 
copper coin, were fired into them at close quarters, 5,000 of them fell 
and the Mussalman cavalry charged through the intervals of the guns 
and cut their way straight tlirough the disorganized masses of the enemy 
right up to whore Rama Raja was posted. 

Rama Raja had at first superintended operations from a litter. 
Later, thinking to encourage his men, he seated himself on a rich 
throne set with jewels, under a canopy of crimson velvet embroidered 
with gold and adorned with fringes of pearls,” from whence he distri¬ 
buted money, gold and jewels to those of his followers who acquitted 
tliemsolves well. Later again, he returned to his litter and it was at 
this moment that the Mussalmans’ cavalry charged up to his position. 
One of the enemy’s elephants stampeded towards him. his bearers dropp¬ 
ed him and fled, and before he could mount a horse he was taken prisoner. 
He was taken before the king of Ahmadnagar, who immediately had 
his head cut off and raised on a long spear so that the Hindu troops 
might see it. 

This disaster caused an instant panic among the Vij.ayanagar forces 
and they broke and fl(‘d. “ They were pur.sucd,” says Rerishta, “ by 
the allies with such successful slaughter that the river which ran near 
the field was dyed red with their blood. It is computed on the best 
authorities that above lOO.OOO infidels were slain in fight and diming the 
pursuit. ■’ 


C 
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Tlieir panic 80 great that they made no attempt to rally on a 
fresh position or even to defend the hills and approaches round about 
their capital. Veukatiidri had been slain and of the three brother.s 
Tirumala alone remained. He hastily retui'iied to Yijayanagar and fled 
tlience with the puppet kini; Sadasiva to tlie hill fort of Penukonda in 
the Anantapiir distj'ict, laking with him a. hnv followers and a convoy 
of o-oO elephants hiden with treasiire in gold, diamonds and precious 
stones valued at more than Hk) millions .sterling and also the state, insig¬ 
nia and the Celebiated jeWelle(l throne. 

Deserted by their king and the commandant of their troo])s, the 
people of the ca])ital made no etfoi t to dehmd themselve.s and the very 
next day the citv was looted liv liorde.s of wandering gip.sie.s—Lamhadis 
and the liken On the thii'd d.iv the victorion.s IMuhammadnn.s arrived 
and for five montlis " with tii(.‘ and sword, with crowbar.s and axe.s.” 
to (juote i\h’. iSt'well. ‘'A Foiijntli'ii Einpii'c’' ]j. 208, “they carried 
on (lav after ('lav their work of destructioji. Never jauhaps in the his- 
torv of the world lias sucli havoc lieen wrought, and wjmight so suddtnr- 
i\', on so s])lcU(lid a citv : teeming with a wealthy and industrions popu¬ 
lation in the fidl plenitude of ])i-os]')erity one day, and on the next seizisl, 
pillaged, and reduced to j-uins, amid scimes of savage massaci'o and 
liorror's beggaring desciijition.’' 

Two years later, Caesair* Federici, an Italian traveller, visited the 
{)lace and wrote of it that “ the houses stand still but emptie, and there 
is dwelling in them nothing, a.s is rejrorted, but Tygres and other wild 
beast.s.” Thus Yijayanagar as a city was blotted out, and has never 
since been inhabited by any but the few cidtivators who still till the 
fields wliich wind about among its deserted streets and temples. 

On the fall of the capital, anarch}- followed throughout the domi- 
uions of the cmjjire. 8adasiva and Tirumala kept up a certain state 
at Pemikoiula, but the noldes for the most part threw off their alle¬ 
giance to tliem and proclaimed themselves independent. 

In 1572 Tirumala deposed .Sada.siva and .seized the throne for him¬ 
self. A few- years lat('r lie was forced to fl}- to Chandragiri in tlie Chittoor 
district, and it was there that one of his descendants in 1639 granted 
to Francis Day the land on which Fort Saint George in Madras now- 
stands. The exi.sting representative of the family is the Eaja of Ane- 
gnndi, a place in the Nizam’s Dominions nearly opposite to Hampi. 
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Of all the accounts of Yijayanagar in the height of its power, that 
of Domingos Paes, which Mr. Sewell has given us in his history of this 
“ Forgotten Empire.’' is the most vivid and pictnrescpie. Space will 
not admit of the reproduction of his description here and to curtail it is 
to ruin it. The reader who desires a picture of the Vijayanagar of those 
days should peruse Paes' story as it staurls in 3Ir. Sewell’s work. 

EELIGION. 

Jainism .—Prom the architectural style of a few of the smaller stone 
temples situated on Ileniakritam, the hill immediately to the south 
of the great Pam])apati temple at Hampi the IMap], it would appear 
that the Jains were in occupation of this site long before the founding of 
Vijayanagar by the Hindus in the fourtt'cnth century. We also learn 
from the inscriptions, as already mentioned above, that in the reign of 
Bukka liaya, as early as 1368. the king brought a])Out a reconciliation 
between the Jains and tht' Vaishnavas. as the latter had been persecut¬ 
ing the former. The fact that Bukka Baya oidained that " they should 
each pursue their own leligious practices with eciual freedom." tends to 
show that the Jains at that prriod were an impoitant aiul influential 
community. The ruins of their temules at Hampi and also thosi' scatter¬ 
ed throughout the Bellary district show how widely the Jaitui faith 
must formerly have prevailed. Even to-day, a few Jains occur in the 
district but their numbers are very small and their influence upon the 
religious life of the district is now a negligible quantity. A descrip¬ 
tion of the Jain temples at Hampi will be found in Part II. 

Iliiidai.sm .—The oldest and most sacred Hindu temple at Hampi 
is the Pampapati temple already mentioned above. In erecting Hindu 
temples in early times, it was not an uncommon practice of the Brah¬ 
mans, when possible, to select a site on, or adjacent to. some former 
sacred spot of the Buddhists or the Jains which hail already acquired a 
considerable reputation for sanctity. It is possible that the .Tains had 
a temple on this site long before the founding of the kingdom of Vija¬ 
yanagar ill 1336, and that they were driven from it by the Hindus which 
led to the reconciliation of the two sects in 1368. mentioned above. 

The Pampapati temple, as it stands to-day, is a collection of build¬ 
ings erected at different period.-i. The little shrine to Bhuvaiiesvari, 
for instance, is built in the C'lullukyan style of about the eleventh or 
twelfth century—that is, it belongs to a period anterior to the founding 
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of Vijayanagar. We know from the inscriptions that although tlie Yija- 
yanagar kings bnilt innumerable temples in honour of the great Hindu 
deities Siva and Vishnu, they retained Virupaksha (a form of Siva) 
as their family, or tutelary, god, and it seems certain that the first 
temple which they built, or otherwise actpiired at Hampi in 1336, was 
dedicated to this particular deity. Even now the Pampapati temple is 
also known by the name of Virupaksha. The word Pampii is usually 
said to have been the ancient and Purciiiic name of the river Tunga- 
bhadra, on the southern bank of which the temple in questioir stands. 
The local historians, however, favour another version which says th.at 
Pampa was a daughter of Brahma who was wont to bring fruit and 
flowers to the holy Rishis who in olden times lived on Tleinakuta-ra. 
Pleased with her faithful service they asked her to name a boon in return. 
She replied that she wished to wed Virupaksha. Taught by tla^ /fiv/o's', 
she did such penance that Virupaksha looked with favour upon her. 
espoused her, and took the name of Pampiipati or lord of Pampa, under 
which, and also under the name of Virupaksha, he is still worshipped 
in this temple. 

Whichever version is preferi'cd. the fact remains that the woi'd 
Pampii lias given the village and the ruins the name by which they 
arc now known. For klampe (as it should properly be spelt) is a corrup¬ 
tion of Pampa, the initial P of the old Canarese changing, as it often 
does, into H. 

Tree and Serpent Worship .—A very popular form of religion, and 
one which prevailed particularly during the Vijayanagar period, was 
the worship of trees and snakes, and it is possible that Adrupilksha was 
mainly worshipped in this connection. In his original form, Viru¬ 
paksha was regarded as the Lord of the Nagas (Serpents), the red king 
who ruled over the western rpiarter. In the old Buddhist legends, the 
Nagas are fabled to reside under the Trikuta rocks supporting ilount 
Hern, and also in the waters of springs, lakes and rivers, watching 
over great treasures, causing rain, certain maladies, and having the 
power of be.stowing offspring on women desiring children. It is in this 
last connection that the worship of the Ndga seems to have been most 
popular in early times and also at the present day. 

It is the Naga or hooded cobra alone that is sacred, and he is generally 
worshipped on the Niigula chavati, or the fourth day of the bright 
fortnight in the mouth of Sravaua (July—August), when women fast 
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and pour milk over tlie nagaJcaJs (snake-stones) or over ant-liills in which 
cohras are believed to reside. This day is reserved as a great festival 
and the usual form of serpent worship at the present day, is the vow 
taken by childless wives to iiistal a ndgakal (snake-stone) nagap-atishtJiu 
if they are blessed with offspring. The ceremony consists in having the 
figure of a cobra carved upon a small stone slab, placing it in water for 
six months, “ gmng it life” jtrdiutpndishta, by reciting mantras 
and other ceremonies over it, and then setting it up under a sacred pipal 
or margosa tree, or for preference, under the shade of a pipal tree that 
has been “ married ” to a margosa tree. These two trees are often 
planted together “ married ” as the saying goes—on a raised platform 
aiul worshipped by Brahmans and other high castes. 

To what extent, if any, the Vijayanagar kings regarded Virupaksha 
in his original form as Lord of the Magas, we do not know but some of 
the existing mouumeuts at Vijayanagar supply abundant evidence that 
tlieir womenfolk at least, were mainly Naga worshippers. Tliese 
women not only set up nagalxds (snake-stones) in the temples whicli 
they attended, but they had a regular type of Naga goddess which 
they worshipped. In the north-east corner of the so-called L^ndergi'ound 
temple, tlie visitor to Hampi will find a great number of nagaJMh sot 
up tliere by women who fulfilled their vows to the Naga who was sup¬ 
posed to reside in this particular temple [see Fig. 7]. On the verandah 
of the Travellers’ Kesthouse at Kamalapur, may be seen a carved stone 
image of a female Niiga or NagI [see Fiu. 8]. The style of the latte?' is 
rlitfereut to the ordinary ')idgah.th. The floriated aureola above the 
figure’s head, the two female attendants, and the fact that the NagI 
is carved on a pltha or pedestal, clearly indicates that it represents an 
image specially designed as an object of worship and not as a mere 
ndgakal. This image appears to represent a veritable (pieen mother of 
Nagas, and just the type of figure the Hindu sculptor might be expected 
to create if he were called upon to execute an image representing the 
consort of Virupaksha in his original form as Lord of the Nagas. An¬ 
other image of the same kind, only much inferior in workmanship, 
may be seen set up in the village of Kamalapur with the fallen walls of 
the temple that once enshrined it clustering about its base [see Fig. 9]. 
No doubt, this little shrine was •ftweeked by the Muhammadans who 
also appear to have had a hand in mutilating the large NagI now on the 
verandah of the Travellers’ Kesthouse. The latter image was found 
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near the Kodanda Rama temple and lemoved to the Eesthouse for 
safety. 



Tree and serpent -worship is responsible for many decorative em¬ 
blems in Indian art, siieli as five and seven-headed serpents, designs 
representing interlaced serpents resemblini; wicker-work, and repre¬ 
sentations of sacred trees and dowers. Ras-relief sculptures depicting 
Kiishna killing a large serpent by crushing its head with his heel ; the 
same god playing on his liute protected from the sun or ruin, by a huge 
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many-lieaded cobra and several other scenes in which tbe serpent is 
introduced, may be observed carved upon the walls and ])illars of many 
of the larger temples at Hampi. 



The Cult of Vishnu .—In early times, as the worship of Vishnu spread 
and absorbed many minor cults, it developed thence the idea of avataras 


Fro. 9. —Httined NagI Shiinet at Kamalapur. 
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(literally ‘ descent ’), i.e., incarn.ations of a larger or smaller portion of 
the divine spirit in human or animal form from age to age in order to 
maiutaiir the order of righteousness in the world. 

The incarnations of Vislinu most popular in modern Hinduisju are :— 

(1) Tlie Fish, which saved from the deluge Manu, the parent of 

mankind. 

(2) The Tortoise, which stood in the “ Ocean of Milk ” and sup¬ 

ported on its back Mount Mandara, with which tlie gods 
and demoirs churned the ocean and thence drew certain 
mythological treasures. 

{'■>) The Bu(ii\ which destroyed a demon and rai.sed the sub¬ 
merged eartli from tlie sea. 

(i) The Mun-Iion, which saved the pious youtli Prahlada by 
slaying his cruel father the demon Hiranyakasipu. 

(o) The Dinirf, who deposed the demon Bali from the dominions 
of the three worlds. 

(b) Paruiii-Buina, the Brahman hero, who destroyed the M arrior 
caste. 

(7) Jlama or lliiinachanilni. 

(8) Knsliua. 

(9) Buddha, in order to lure the impious to destruction by the 

sophistries of Buddhism. 

(l<i) Kalla, an iiicaruatiun yet to come, in which Vis/iiiu will 
appear on a white horse with a drawn sword, to restore the 
order of rigliteousnoss. 

Sculptured i-e})reseutatioiis of all of these incarnations ma.v be seen 
carved upon the gateways ami also on tiie pillars and walls of the temples 
themselves. 

The Li(j<'iid of Rdnui. —This myth was one. of the maiiv absorbed }>v 
the con<[uei'ing Vaishuava cluirch, and was early made the theme of a 
great epic, the Rrmiayana. ascribed to the poet Vdlinlli.* The Bnnid- 
tjuna narrates the birth of Rama or Ramachandra (embodying half the 
divine essence), and of his half-brothers, Bharata, Lakshmana, and 
Satruglma, all of them sons of King Dasaratha of Avodhva (near the 
modern Faizabad); how in his early youth Rama bent the ponderous 


* The nuelcus of the iioem w.'.s composed about oOO B.C., but it has been later recast 
and expanded. 
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bow of King Jiuiaka of Yidelia (Mithila), and won as prize Janaka’s 
lovely daugliter Blta as Ills bride; how Rama, exiled by his father, 
dwelt with Sita arid Lakshmana in the forest, whence Sita was carried 
off by the demon king Ravana to Lanka (Ceylon) ; how Rama, aided 
by the hosts of the monkey-king, invaded Lanka destroyed Ravana 
and his armies and brought back Sita to Ayodhya, where he was crown¬ 
ed as king ; how Rama, moved by foolish gossip of his people, sent 
Sita away to the hermitage of Valmlki, where she bore his two sons 
Kusa and Lava ; and how at length after reunion they were raised to 
lu'aven. The story is trnly epic, and has an immense intlnencc over the 
hearts of India, as indeed it deserves. It is read in sonic version in every 
village, and it has Ijceii made especially the Bible of the Hindi-speaking 
world by the noble poem of TnLi Dfis (si.xteenth century). 

The Rama}-ai.ia is responsible for most of the beautifid bas-relief 
sculpture adorning the walls and pillars of the big Vaishnava temples 
at Hanipi. in the Hazara Ramachandra temple, the visitor to Hampi 
will find all the leading incidents in this great epic illustrated in stone. 

The Lefjt'Hils of Kfidhija .—These arc no less impertant in Vaishnava 
worship than the story of Rama. The chief literary sources are the 
Muhnbhunita with its appeiidi.x the Ilarivaihsa, the Rancharatra, and 
tlie Bliag.ivata i’urana.. 

The Tlaluibliarata is a gigantic collerdion which began about 81*11 
B.C., as an ejiic poem commemorating the wars of the Bharatas (for 
whom afterwards the Bandavas wore substituted) and the Kauravas ; 
but this original form has been recast and expanded by additions of 
almost every conceivable kind of matter. In the older parts of the 
poem Krishna figures simply as a deini-god and king ; but in the later 
portions he is represented as the full incarnation of Vishnu, especially 
in the Bhagavad-gita, the most powerful and poprdar exposition of this 
aspect of the cult. 

According to the legend, Krishna (so called from his black or blue 
skin) was born as the son of Vasudeva, and was sav(‘d from the murder¬ 
ous hands of Kaiiisa, king of Mathimi, by hi.s father, who gave him 
into the charge of the herdsman, Xanda. Krishna spent his childhood 
and vouth as a shepherd in Vraja (in Muttra district) about Vrinda- 
vana ; and around this period of his life, especially around his amoins 
with Rarlha and the Clopis or herds-woiueii, a cycle of brilliantly sensa- 
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Oils niytlis has gathered, which seem hardly known in the 'Mahrihliarata ; 
the most popular record of them is the Bhagavata Puraiia. 

Like the Eamayana, the Mahahiharata has greatly influenced the 
ornamentation of the temples at Hampi. Krishna as a bov ]jlaving on 
his flute ; Krishna kilhng a huge serpent by crushing its liead with his 
heel; the same god stealing the butter ; also Krishna stealing the clothes 
of the Gopis while they were bathing and a host of other scenes from the 
legends of this popular deity, will be found in great numbers earved 
upon the walls and pillars of the larger temples. 

The Cult oj Sivu. —While Vishnu is the Preserver, the loving guardiaii 
ol all bis creatmes amidst the eeasole'^s change of cosmic life, tliva, 
the Rudra of the Vedas, represents the earliest and universal impres¬ 
sion of Nature upon men—the impression of endless and pitiless change. 
He is the destroyer and rebuilder of various forms of life ; he has cluiruc 
of the whole circle of animated creatiuu. the incessant round of liirth 
and death in which all Nature eternally revolves. His attributes are 
indicated by symbols emblematic of death and of men's desire ; he 
presides over the ebb and flow of sentient existenee. In Hiva we have 
the condensation of the two primordial agencies, tlie striving to live and 
the forces that kill. He exhibits by imag(*s. (‘mblems, and allegorical 
carvings the wJiolo course and revolution of N.ilure, the inexorable hiav 
of tlie albunate triumph of life and death. Siva (mucimis one) or 
JIaliadeva (great god) is in essence the .'-aiue as the I'edic Rudia the 
goil of the wild mountains. Fierce and tenible, lie dwells with his 
bride Parvatf in the heart of Hiiu<ilaya. attended by goblin bauds, 
often amidst wild revelry. To symbolize the reproductive ehaiiges in 
Nature, he has for token the Jiiiipi [see Fig. Pij. or male organ of genera¬ 
tion ; and as lord of the spirits of the ilead he haunts graveyards wearing 
gailauds of serpents and a necklace of skulls. In a somewhat milder 
aspect, he appears as a jojjl or ascetic saint luiried in milleimial reverie, 
typical ol the Hindu ascetics who seek by mortilieations and afistmetiou 
of thought to attain supcnuitural powers and final union of tlie soul 
with the Absolute Spirit. 

But horror and even grotesiiueiiess of rejU'seutatioii do not [irevent 
an Indi.iu god from winning intmise personal love and devotion fiom bis 
worshippers. As Vishnu in his hideous form of SiiiH'uihhu (the Haii- 
liou iiicaruatioii), so Siva in all Ids Ic'geudary ugliness—naked, blue i>f 
thi'oat and red of skin, or livid white tlitey-eyed, besmeareil with aslies 
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of cowilim,"—is often invested by devout and refined iniaainations with 
attributes of supreme sweetness and love. 

Sdtl or Tridop' Burnimi.- T\w f^roup of ^ull meniorials. shown in 
Fie. 11^ are sittiated on tlie westiTU side of the iiiaiu road to Hampi 
and outside the small temple of Uddana \ Irabhadra close to Krishna- 
])m’am. 

The practice of nnfi, or the burning of a whlow with tin; diaid body 
of h(‘r husband, wa.s a recognized institution in Imlia at all peiiods, 
but it seems to have been more actively revived in the fovirteenth century 
under the Vljavanayar kings than at any other perioil. The memorials 
of which was entered on with perfect readiness, as duty-bound in 
honoui. aie found in all parts. They are ])articularly numerous in 
.Mvsore and the Madras Presidency. As a nde, a scid])tureil icpve^cn- 
tation of the widow or widows who committed .'U/* is carved on the >to]ie 
memorial to the dead husband in the manner shown here in p’le. 11. 
This tvpe of jneinorial is oenerally known as a '-’irohi^ or hero->tone. ainl 
in Southern India, they appear to have been set up f hiefiy in honom of 
fiMidal chiefs and nobles of the Vijav.inagar emj)ire who wme -lain in 
hattle or killed in soine hunting e.xpe(|iTion. Some i)f tlie-e memorial-, 
liowever. wiue -et Up mainlv in honour of those wIjo eommitted .so/7. 
and tliese are known as ,nn4iknj that is lunlid-xnii-kn]. or great oi^T- 
-toiie. and are generally sculptured with a pointed pillar or po-t. from 
wliieh jnojeeTs a woman's right arm. iieiit in)war<i' at tiie elbow. The 
hand is rai.-ed. with hngers erect, and a lime-fruit is nsuallv -liown 
]il.iced between the thumb aud forejiuger. Tin- is wltlt is alluded to 
ill the old in-ei'iption-. wlicre women are -aid to " liave given unit .ind 
liaiul." .s^oiue of the-e memorials are accompanied with ei.dioiafe 
inscriptions. T’nfortunat'dy, tbe few ihih at llamjii ari’ nor iii- 
Selib'-d but W'e mav feel (pllTe sure tiiat 1 hev WiU’c evei Te(i iu honour of 
jtiu’sous of rank and d.i-tinetioji. In the litwer p.tnel-, we laivc .r ijude 
sculptured repi'e-eutatiou of the deytartetl heio. with hand raised iu 
pr.ayeT. aerompanied bv tbe wife or wive- who eomniiited -or, on )d.s 
dea,th. The fem.de tigures are depicted witii tic light aim .ind h.ind 
r.ii'i d in the manner relateil .ibove. In the upiicr p mcl i- a repo'.setita- 
tion of a iiii'jo oti it- ./o,.) pede-t.il .md a tiguri- of tie- l>u!l .V.mdl. demit¬ 
ing th.it th" dcjiarted hero w.is a wor-hippef nf bi >!,,> uppiu 

panel of on<‘ ’'Irulol. the hu.-hand aud wife ue d'-pn-ted i together 

liefoi'c the pccidi.ir emblems of ilie .'^.iivite f.tith, W'hil t in .mother 
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Fia. 11. —Snli Memorials on the road to Hampi. 
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vlmhal the hero is shown making offerings of garlands of flowers to the 
lihga. Above the topmost panel are usually carved representations of 
the sun and moon, denoting that the testimojic of the stone will last 
for ever. The sail memorial, illustrated in Fig. 12, is situated in front 
of the soealled Jaina temple on the bank of the rii’er, halfway between 
Hampi and the Vitthala temple. The lower panel represents the hero 
and his two wives who committed sail on his death. To the left is the 
hero’s ele])hant in charge of an attendant. This appears to have been 
included by the scidptor morel)’ to show that the hero was a person of 
I'anlc, in tlu' same manner as they often ])ortray a horse or an umbrella 
of state. In the top panel, the hero and liis two wives are shown as 
having anlved in Vishnu’s abode of bliss and stand before the sacred 
conch (shell) and clHiJa'am (wheel or discus), emblems of Vishnu which 
are shown as being adored by Hannman and (larinla (vehicle of Vishiui) 
respectively. 

The following interesting account of sail as performed in Vijayanagar 
in the sixteinith cmitury is taken from tin; " Chronicle of Feniao Xuniz," 

published in Mr. Sewell’s " Forgotten Fmpire ." The women have 

the custom of burning them.selve.s when their lin.sbaiids die, and hold 
it an honour to do so. IVlien, therefore, their husbands die they mourn 
with their relations and those of their husbands, but they hold that 
the wife who weeps beyond measure has no desire to go in .search of her 
husband ; and the mourning finished, their relations speak to them 
advising them to burn themselves and not to dishonour their generation. 
After that, it is said, they place the dead man on a bed with a canopy 
of branche.s ami covered with flowers and they put the woman on the 
back of a worthless horse, and she goes after them with many jewels 
on her, and covered with roses : she carries a mirror in her hand and 
in the other a branch of flowers, and (she goes accompanied b}’) many 
kinds of mu.sic, and his relations (go with her) with much pleasure. 
A man goes also plai'ing on a small drum and he, sings songs to her telling 
her that she is going to join her husband and she answers also in singing 
that so she will do. As soon as she arrives at the place ivhere they 
are always burned she n aits with the musicians till he r husband is burned, 
whose body they place in a very large pit that has been made reach’ 
for it, covered w itb much firewood. Before they light the fire his mother 
(son ?) or nearest relative takes a vessel of water on the head and a 
fire-brand in the hand, and goes three times round the pit, and at each 
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round makes a hole in the pot; and when these three rounds are done 
breaks the pot. which is small, and throws the torch into the pit. Then 
they apply the fire, and when the bodv is burned conies the wife with 
all the feasters and washes her feet, and then a Brahman performs over 
her certain ceremonies according to their law : and when he has finished 
doins this, she draws ofi with her own hand all the jewels that .she wear.s, 
and divides them among her female relatives, and if she has sons she 
commends them to her most honoured relatives. When they have 
taken off all she has on, even her good cdothes, they put on her some 
common yellow cloths, and her relatives take her hand and she takes 
a branch in the other, and goes singing and running to the pit where 
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the fire is, and then mounts on some steps which are made high up by 
the pit. Before they do this they go up tliree times round the fire, 
and then she mounts the steps and holds in front of her a mat that 
prevents her from seeing the fire. They throw into the fire a cloth 
containing rice, and another in which they carry betel leaves, and her 
comb and mirror with which she adorned herself, saying that all these 
are needed to adorn herself by her husband’s side. Finally she takes 
leave of all, and puts a pot of oil on her head, and casts herself into the 
fire with such comage that it is a thing of wonder ; and as soon as she 
tlirows herself in, the relatives are ready with fii’ewood and quickly cover 
her with it, and after this is done they all raise loud lanumtations. When 
a captain dies, however many wives he has they all burn themselves, 
and when the King dies they do the same.” The above deseription of 
a sail is so graphic that we may feel quite sure that Kuniz actually 
witnessed one of these ghastly performances. 

• The spot where these cremations took place was in all probability, 
at Nimbapuram close to Talarigattu [see the Map] where there is a large 
cinder mound covered over with rank vegetation and trees of consider¬ 
able age. This mound is composed of alternate layers of slag-like cinders 
and ashy earth mixed with small fragments of calcined bone and there 
is no doubt that it represents the remains of those slain in battle, or 
else the recognized sail ground of the old city. It will be noticed that 
Nrmiz states “ at the place where they are always burned,” thus indi¬ 
cating a spot specially set aside for this purpose. He also informs us 
that the widow went to the satl ground on horseback, so we may presume 
that the satl took place a mile or two outside the city. The local expla¬ 
nation of the presence of this great moimd of cinders at Nimbapuram, 
is that it represents the cremated remains of the great Yali who was 
slain by Rama as related above and the mound is regarded as sacred 
in consequence. 

The doctrine of transmigration of souls and the custom of cremating 
the dead and casting the ashes on the waters of a sacred river or tank 
did not eucomage tomb building. The Muhammadans on the other 
hand, who made tomb building such a special feature of their religion, 
have left us a few monuments of this kuid outside the city but they 
are not of much architectural importance. The best examples are at 
Kadiranipuram ami are illustrated in Fitr. <>0. 


I) 
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Tuldpurushaddna Cerewiow?/.—Situated at a short distance to the 
south-west of the Vitthala temple [see the Map] is the curious monu¬ 
ment illustrated in Fig. 13. It has been named the “ King’s Balance ” 
for the sake of brevity and convenience, but its correct name is the 
Tuldpurushaddna Monument, that is, the monument on which the kings 
on certain special occasions, such as a coronation, the day of a lunar 
or solar eclipse, a new-moon, or New Year’s Day, performed the quaint 
religious ceremony of having themselves weighed against their own 



Fig. 13.—The Krao’s Balance. 
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weight in gold or precious stones which were afterwards distributed 
among the Brahmans. 

Supported on two lofty granite pillars of elegant appearance, is a 
massive stone beam or transom designed like the waggon-headed roofs 
of the temple gateways or gopiirams. On the underside of the transom 
are carved three stone rings for the support of the large pair of scales, 
which were fixed to the beam whenever the ceremony was performed. 
The monument faces the east, and, on this side, the base of one of the 
stone pillars is ornamented with a crude sculptural representation of a 
king and his two wives. Early Indian and Sinhalese kings followed 
this strange custom on their coronation, and the Vijayanagar sovereigns, 
too, as we learn from some of their inscriptions, made this gift in accord¬ 
ance with the rules laid down in the sdstras. One inscription records 
that, after the captiue of the famous Hill Fort at Kondavidu in the 
Gimtur district on the 23rd Jime 1515 A.D., Krishna Raya, the greatest 
of all the Vijayanagar sovereigns, in the same year, accompanied by 
his two wives, Chinnadevi-Amma and Tirumaladevi-Amma [see Fig. 
14] who appear to have accompanied him during his military campaigns 
visited the temple of Amaresvara near Dharaiiikota (the historic Dha- 
nyakataka), bestowed there the munificent gifts known as TiddpurusJia 
dCina, Eai'iiadhenu, and Sapjtdsdgara and presented some villages to the 
temple. (A. S. R., 1908-09, p. 178.) In all probability, the sculptured 
representation of a king and his two queens carved on the base of the 
pillar mentioned above, is intended to represent Krishna Raya and Ids 
two wives referred to in the inscription. Achyuta-Raya (A.D. 1530 — 
1542), who succeeded Krishna Raya was most profuse in his gifts to 
temples and Brahmans. One inscription, which is registered in the 
Annual Report of the Assi.stant Superintendent for Epigraplig, (1899- 
1900, p. 29) records that on one occasion when Achyuta Raya performed 
the Tuldpurushaddna ceremony, he “ weighed himself against pearls.” 

In the Ddnasdgara, an early work of about the eleventh century 
of the Christian era, it is stated that the ceremony of Tiddpurusha- 
ddna must be performed on auspicious occasions such as the day of 
equinox, solstices, the end or beginning of a guga, the day of a lunar 
or solar eclipse, sankrdnti, or new-moon.” The places for the ceremony, 
according to the same authority, must be sacred places of pilgrimage, 
a temple, a garden, a cow-pen, a house, a forest, or the neighliourhood 
of a river’s bank. The images of Brahmfi, Siva and Achyuta {Vishnu^ 
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pitiate tlie lords of tlio eight regions, tlic Lokapalas. The donor must 
put on all his ornaments, hold liis sword and wear his armour, and sit 
in the scale looking peacefully at the image of Vasudeva. After the 
weighing is over the gold coins are to l)e distributed among Brahman?.” 
For, as the same authority states. " a wise man must not keep in Ids 
house the money thus allotted, for a long time. He who weighs against 
his own person in gold and distributes it among Brahmans will extricate 
his forefathers from ten generations (past and present) and from all 
misery.” 

A few years ago, the late Maharaja of Travancore performed the 
Tulupurusliadanu ceremony ; so this quaint old custom still survives 
in some parts of India, and no doubt the Brahmans world feel sorry 
to see a custom so advantageous to themselves disappear. 
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PART II. 

THE BUILDINGS DESCRIBED. 

FORTIFICATIONS AND IRRIGATION WORKS. 

With the exception of their vast extent, their massive construction 
and the ingeiiiiity with which the natural advantages of the country 
have been utilized, the fortifications present few points of interest. 
With the perennial Tungabhadra, unfordable for many miles, on its 
northern boundary and the almost unclimbable rocky hills, Imked to¬ 
gether by these long lines of massive walls on its other sides, the city 
was a place of great strength in the then conditions of warfare. 

Gateways. —The gateways in the walls are mostly small ojjeiiiugs 
spanned by stone lintels supported from below by corbels in the usual 
Hindu style of construction, but one or two of them are more ornamental. 
The road which leads north-wards to the Vitthala temple passes under 
one of these latter [see Fig. 15]. The remains of the brick and plaster 
turret above this gateway are built in the Indo-Saracenic stylo, while 
the lower portion is constructed of stone in the usual Hindu manner. 
In all probability, the gateway was repaired or improved by some of the 
Muhammadan soldiers serving as mercenaries under the Yijayauagar 
kings. Another example of a gateway built in this same style is the 
handsome domed building illustrated in Fig. 16. It is situated at a 
distance of about half a mile to the north-east of the Pattabhirama 
temple smToimded b)^ ruined fortifications. It faces the east and appears 
to have been one of the main entrances on this side of the city. On 
the inner side of the gateway is a small guard-room containing a large 
image of the monkey deity Hanuman. Between this gateway and the 
Gdnigitti Jama temple on the Kampli road, situated about four' hundred 
yards to the south-east of the latter, is Bhima’s gateway, so called because 
it contains a large well-carved bas-relief image of Bhima. It also contains 
a large inscribed memorial pillar of some kind, but unfortunately, the 
inscription is no longer legible. It is a handsome gateway as may 
be seen in Fig. 17, and the only one existing built in this particular 
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style. It is provided with, a sallyport and protected at the sides with 
massive walls and is the most strongly fortified entrance existing at 
Vijayanagar. 



Fi(!. 15.— Gateway ox the TALAEii.ATTr Road. 


Originally, the different lines of fortifications extended as far as 
Hospet. Paes describing the entrance into the city from this end, 
says it was “ a verv strong city fortified with walls and towers, and 
the gates at the entrance very strong, with towers at the gates ; these 
walls are not like those of other cities, but arc made of very strong 
masonry such as would be found in few other parts, and inside very 
beautiful rows of buildings made after their manner with flat roofs. 
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All traces of these walls at Hospet have disappearel. In the 18C6 
famine workers on relief were employed in throwing down much of the 
fort wall into the moat which then surroimded it, this latter having 
liecome a receptacle for all kinds of unsavoiir}- I'uhhish. 

Irrigation- tro)7.'.s.—All the early travellers, who visited Vijayanagar 
before its fall, were struck with astonishment at the wonderful irrigation 
system that prevailed throughout the city. Thus Xuniz relates :— 
“ This King (Krishna Eaya) also made in his time a lake for water 









wliicli lies between two very lofty liills. But since'lie liad no means 
in tlie country for makinjr it, nor any one who could do it, he sent to 
Goa to ask the Governor to send some Portuguese masons, and the 
Governor sent him Joiio della Ponte a great worker in stone, to wliom 
the King told how he wanted the tank built. Though it seemed to this 
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man impossible to be made, nevertheless he told the King he would 
do it and asked him to have lime prepared, at which the King laughed 
much, for in his country when they build a house they do not under¬ 
stand how to use lime. The King commanded to throw down c^uantities 
of stone and cast down many great rocks into the valley, but every¬ 
thing fell to pieces, so that all the work done in the day was destroyed 
each night and the Kmg amazed at this, sent to call his wise men and 
sorcerers and asked them what they thought of this thing. They told 
him that his idols were not pleased with this work, it being so great 
and he giving them nothing, and that unless he spilled there the blood 
of men or women or buffaloes the work would never be finished. So 
the King sent to bring hither all the men who were his prisoners, and 
who deserved death, and ordered them there to be beheaded ; and with 
this the work advanced. He made a bank across the middle of the 
valley so lofty and wide that it was a cro.ssbow-shot in breadth and 
length, and had large openings (sluice.s) ; and below it he put pipes by 
which the water escaped, and when they wish so to do they close these. 
By means of this water they made many improvements in the city, 
and many channels by which they irrigated rice-fields and gardens, and 
in order that they might improve their lands he gave the people the 
lands which are irrigated by this water free for nine years, until they 
had made tlieh improvements, so that the revenue already amounts to 
20,000 

Above this tank is a very large ridge all enclosed, and in the middle 
some very strong gates with two toweis. one on one .side and one on the 
other ; and within are always posted l.OOU men on guard. For tlu'ough 
this gate all things must enter that come into the two cities, since in 
order to enter the city of Bisnaga (\'iiayanagar) there is no other road 
but this, all other roads meeting there." Mr. Sewell commenting on 
the probable position of this tank states (“ A Forgotten Empire,” pp. 
162—63.)—“ Both Paes and Xuniz mention tliis lake, and as the former 
actually saw it under construction it may have been begun in A.D. 
1520. I think that this is the large lake, now dry to be seen at the north¬ 
western mouth of the valley entering into the Sandirr hills south-west 
of Hospet, the huge bank of which has been utilized for the conveyance 
of the high-road from Hospet to the southern taluks. If so, the fact 
of its original failure is interesting to us, because for many years past 
this vast vork has been entirely useless. The description given by 
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Nimiz accords witli tlie position of tliis tank, wMcli was doubtless in¬ 
tended partly for irrigation purposes, and partly for the supply of water 
to the ‘ new city,’ Nagalapur,* tbe King’s favourite residence, now 
known as Kagenahalli near Hospet. Tbe chronicler mentions the 
existence of lofty ridges on each side, strong gates and towers guarding 
the entrance, and states that this was the principal approach to the 
capital from the south ; all which data coincide with the position of 
the tank and road in question. It is tlu'ough these gates that the Por¬ 
tuguese travellers entered Vijayanagar. This view is supported by the 
account given by Paes. Writmg of the approach to Vijayanagar from 
the western coast, and describing the ‘ fii'st range,’ i.e., the first that 
is seen on passing upwards from the plains, he states that in these hills 
was the principal entrance from that side. He alludes to the gates 
and wall, and the city, Nagalapuf, constructed by King Krishna. 
Then he writes •' the King made a tank there,’ i.e., close to 
Hospet, at the mouth of two hills, and in order to do this, ’ broke down 
a hill.’ He saw innumerable people at work on the tank. He con¬ 
firms the story of Nuniz as to the sixty human beings offered in sacrifice 
to ensure the security of the dam. Both wniters are therefore describ¬ 
ing the same tank, and taking the chronicles together, I can have no 
doubt as to the soundness of my identification.” 

Whether this same tank which furnished the water-supply to Kagala- 
pur also supplied the city of Vijayanagar, is not clear from the descrip¬ 
tions given by Paes and Nuniz. If such was the ease, then the mean 
water level of the tank in question must have been at a very considerable 
elevation above the plains in order to supply the stone aqueduct and 
existing water channels situated on the high groimd near the Tluone 
Platform. The water channels irrigating the low-lying cultivated 
lands on the northern side of the city, derive their supply from a channel 
fed by the Tungabhadra river. 

The Stone Aqueduct.—The lofty position of the stone acjueduct, 
shown in Fig. 18, suggests that the water-supply to the buildings in the 
citadel was derived from some tank situated in the higher hills to the 
north-east of the city, but no such tank exists on this side, so in all 
probabihty, the water was obtained from a well outside the citadel in 


* Krishna Raya built the outlying tonn o* Nagalapur prior to A.D. 1520 in honour 
of his mother Nagala Devi. 
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tlie usual Indiiin fasliioii by means of large leatlier-buckets worked by 
bullockS; tlie water being poim-d into a main eliannel eonnected with 
branch pipes. The existing remains of the stone channel and earthen¬ 
ware pipes show clearly enough, that the chief object of this particular 
irrigation scheme was for the supply of water to the few small tanks, 
baths and stone troughs connected with the buildings in the citadel. 
No attempt was made to supply the whole city with running water 
from this side of the site. The northern side of the city was, and still 
is, provided with a continual flow of water carried by the Turuttu irriga¬ 
tion channel, but at no period coidd the citadel have obtained its water- 
supply direct from the river owing to its greater elevation above the 
latter. The amount of water required to fill the tanks and baths be¬ 
longing to the State Apartments would no doubt be large, but not 
sufficiently so, to make the supply by wells and manual labour impossible, 
especially in a city where the cost of labour would not be considered 
so far as the King and hi.s household were concerned. Stone aqueducts 
.similar in all re..q)ects to the one shown in Fig. IS, connected with wells 
and used for irrigation purposes, may still be seen in working order in 
a few places in the lladras Presidency. It is probable that the water- 
supply to the citadel was obtained by tliis means and not by water 
carried in channels or pipes from the tank described by Paes and Jsuniz 
which was situated at a distance of at least ten miles from the citadel. 
If one follows the stone aqueduct near the Throne Platform in an easterly 
direction, it will be found to lead straight up to the enclosure walls of 
the citadel on this side. Here, will be found a double line of enclosure 
walls, separated by a deep roadway about 10 yards in width. Appa¬ 
rently the aqueduct was carried over these two walls as it is continued 
on the other side and runs due east in the du-ectiou of the Chandra¬ 
sekhara temple. At this point, one line of the channel appears to rim 
towards the Zandiin Enclosure and also to the Octagonal Bath to the 
north-east, and the other runs parallel to the western enclosure wall of 
the Chandrasekhara temple and thence to a small ruined square masonry 
tower which stands half-way between this temple and the Queen’s 
Bath. From this tower, the channel led to the Queen’s Bath. To the 
south of this tower, .standing alongside of the road to Hampi and over¬ 
looking the rampai'ts, is a large mound of earth and ruined raasonr)'. 
evidently the remains of a lofty platform, or an inclined ramp. Standing 
on this mound and facing tire south, a large masonry-lined well will 
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be seen in the field just below the ramparts and within fifty yards of the 
mound. In all probability, the water was raised from this well and 
carried by a channel to a small tank or cistern at the foot of the ramparts, 
immediately below tlie mound above. It was then apparently raised 
to the level of the ramp by the usual means of leather-buckets worked 
by brrllocks and thence carried across the road by an aqueduct to a 
masonry built cistern located on the top of the tower opposite. At 
this point, the waf er was apparently allowed to descend by means of a 
closed channel or pipes, into the two main channels mentioned above. 

Xo wells could have been sunk on the high ground to the north 
of the Queen’s Bath, as the ground there is nothing but sheet rock below 
the surface. It was no doubt the presence of the higher level at this 
particular spot which necessitated the channel supplying the citadel 
being led along the lower ground outside the Chandrasekhara temple 
so as to avoid this rising ground. Providing the platform on the ram¬ 
parts and the water-tower were of sufficient elevation, there would have 
been no difficulty in carrying a supply of water by means of a closed 
channel into the citadel in the manner suggested above. 

Large Stone Trough .—This great trough stands in the enclosure in 
front of the large ruined basement of the King’s Audience Hall which 
faces the north. This open space appears to have been the courtyard 
in which those desiring an audience with the King waited for an inter¬ 
view. The stone trough would be neces.sary for the supply of water 
to the horses and elephants belonging to amba.s.sador.M, nobles and others, 
seeking an audience with the King. It is carved out of a single block 
of granite measuring 411 feet in length, 3 feet in width, and 2 feet 9 
inches in thickness. It is provided with a small drainage hole at one 
end for flushing out purposes. Fig. 19 gives one a good idea of its vast 
proportions. 

The Queen’■'i Bath .—This is a square building in the Indo-Saracenic 
style of architecture and is one of the first buildings the visitor meets 
with on approaching the buildings in the citadel from Kamalapur. 
Outside, it is a particularly plain and uninteresting structure surrounded 
by a narrow moat. In the centre of the building is a small tank, or 
swimming bath. Around this is an arched corridor with .small projectin«- 
balconies overlooking the bath in the centre. The walls and arches 
contain some pretty stucco work here and there, similar in style to that 
adorning the Lotus Mahal in the Zanana Enclosure, the two buildinvs 
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beiiii; obviously of the same period. There is uo direet evidence that 
this building was used as the Queen’s Bath, and it is situated at a 
distance of half a mile from the Znnana buildings. However, both 
ornamental baths and gardens belonging to the royal household were 
often situated at a considerable distance from the palace buildings 
and were used as pleasure resorts by the King and the ladies of the 
Zanana. 

Octa(jO)inl ParilioiK —About a quarter of a mile from the Queen’s 
Bath as one proceeds in a north-westerly direction along the main road 
to Hampi. may be seen a large eight-sided structure stamling by the road- 
•side. Like the Queen's Bath, it is built in the Indo-8aracenic style 
and evidently belongs to the same period. It has arched openings 
on all sides and contains a litth' fountain-basin in the centre and a mas¬ 
sive .sione trough carved out of a single Idock of stone, which is said 
to have been kept full of milk for distribution to the poor during the big 
festivals. The remains of the old earthenware water-pipe.s which suppli¬ 
ed the little fountain with water may be seen close by. The building is 
not of much architectural value but it is of interest and a somewhat 
uncommon Btructure illustrating how these great Yijayanagar princes 
thought of their poorer subjects. On the opposite side of the road 
situated in a field may be seen the remains of another stone water channel 
with a number of stone slabs on each side of it provided with plate and 
dish-like depres.sions carved upon them for the u.se of pilgrims when 
preparing ami taking their food. In this ease, the water-supply was, 
in all probability, obtained direct from some well in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Thi.s same channel aho supplie<l the building just 
described. 

Oi'f(n/ii,iiil B'lth. —At a short di.stunee to the north of the Clirnidra- 
srl-hnra temple i.' a well-built eight-sided tank with the remains of a 
little pivifioii in the centre and an open T)illared corridor with a flat 
roof running all round the bath. Like the Queen'^ Bath, it appears 
to have been \iboiI as a pleasure re-oit and proliably dates from the .same 
period. 

Ihci'c i- ,iLo a lirgc ma'-ourv-bned tank of the u-u.il tvjie of Hindu 
loii'tiuition situated on th..- Icft-h.Ui.l -iilc of th" road as one enteis the 
citadel fiom Kainalipur. This is the l.n-ge't t.uik in the citadel atid 
may have been uscil .is a swimming b.irh and for nijuatic spoils It 
ob*aiiieil it' v.Mfer-siipplv from the stone channel mentioned .ibove. 
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T/ie Iinitlhi ChfdDn'I. —The visitor t<> Hampi crosses this irrigation 
cliaunel just iiefore ariiving at the Krishna temple on the main road to 
Hampi from Kamalajuir. The name means ” swift and is certainly 
deseivetl. The channel takes off from the Tnfntla ament across the 
Tungabhadra aliont a mile west of Hampi ami fs a. most remarkable 
work, running for miles often through solid rock, along the foot of the 
hills. It was perhaps made, by Bnkka II (fourteenth century) ami it 
now waters most of the wet lands wdiich wind in and out about the 
ruins, its supply being supplemented by the tank at Kamalapur. 

BUILDINGS IN THE CITADEL. 

TJu'onc Phitfoj'in. —Just north-ea.st of the Queen s Bath and inside 
the line of walls around the citadel, are still standing a few yards of one 
of the stone aipieducts di'seiibed above and mentiom'd by Abdur Ra/./.rik. 

One sees," he saM. " numerous running streams and canals formed 
of cldsclled stone, polished and smooth. Imnu'diatcly north of it rise 
the stiikiiig I'uins of the 'I’lirone I’l.itform. or tie- Ibuise of \icloiy. 
as Ihu's rails it, Tlie people know it te>w as tie- D'ltura DdJ«/ or Mulnl- 
navoii'i Dibb'i. lueauiug tie- platform ('//W'U) ns'-d during the nine ilays 
festival called variouslv the Dasara. the Mahanavarai, or the Navaratri 
(nine nights). Paes savs it was called the House of ^ ictora because it 
was built bv K’ishna Deva Raya on his return from his victorious cam¬ 
paign against the King of tJrissa (A.D. 151J) and his description of the 
festivities at the Dasara. of which this building wa®, throughout, the 
centre, is one of tlie most vivid parts of the chronicle. 

There are a cousiilpraf)le number of the'-e stone platforms or base¬ 
ments of buildings among thi- ruins in the citadel. h",t none can compiare 
with this one in height or beauty [fig. Jo]. It Is a very massise struc¬ 
ture, oiigiiiallv faced with eaiv*-d granite blocks ami slabs which have 
suhseipieiitlv heen [i.irtlv refaced with dark gref-n chlorite stone on the 
front or west side of the platform. Half-way nji. there is a teiiaeed 
walk around the structure, and on the upper floor on the -■a-'t side, there 
is a small room In-low the level of tiie floor, .ipproached by a nairow 
flight of sto’ie steps on each side of the chamber.* The suaces between 
the different rows of tie- plinth mouldings of the platform are most 

* It is pu.ssible tliat tlie senilcrfiil thr-.n- -f -geM an>l cems us.j(1 ouW duiiic.; tlie 
Dasara celebration, kept m tlxia oiaail room. 

L 
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plahoratoly carved in a similar style to that employed in the ornamen¬ 
tation of the enclosure walls of the Hazara Rama temple, the different 
scenes representing processions of soldiers, horses, elephants, camels 
and dancing-girls. Whilst other bas-reliefs depict hunting scenes and 
conventional animals. Owing to the nature of granite, these sculptures 
are necessarily somewhat crude in execution but they are nevertheless 
intensely interesting. The later sculptures, executed in chlorite stone, 
arc more highly and beautifully finished, and are perhaps the be.st sculp¬ 
tural antirpiities that survive here. From the remains found on top 
of some of these stone basements, there is no doubt that the superstruc¬ 
tures were constructed in brick and plasti'r with carved wooden pillars 
supporting timber-framed roofs, probably covered with small copper 
plates like the roofs of the temples on the West Coast. In this manner, 
some of the original buildings may have been of several storeys and of 
great height. This was evidently the case with the King’s Audience 
Hall ” which, according to Abdur Razz.ik. " was elevated above all the 
rest of the lofty buildings in the citadel.’' There can be little doubt 
that this platform represents the remains of the magnificent pavilion 
in which was placed the wonderful royal throne of gold and gems used 
by the sovereign during the Mdhavfti'ntin or •' great ninth day ’ festival 
held in the autumn every year when all tlie chiefs, nobles, ami captains 
had to assemble at Vijayanagar to pay their rents and do homage to the 
King. Xuniz describes this fe.stival as follows *:—“ This takes place 
in the month of September when for nine days they make great 
feasts, .Some say that thev ilo this in honour of the nine months fluriug 
which Our Lady bore her Son in the womb ; others say that it is only 
done because at this time the captains come t<i pay their rents to the 
King, which fea.sts are conducted in the following manner :— 

■■ The first day they put nine castles in a piece of ground which is in 
front of the palace, which castles are made by the nine principal captains 
in the kingdom. They are very lofty and are hung with rich cloths, 
and in them are many dancing-girls and also many kinds of contrivance;;. 
Besides these nine, every captain is obliged to make each one his casile. 
and the}- come to show these to the King. Each one has his separate 
device, and they all come like this during the nine, days of the feast. 
The officers of the city are bound to come with their devices each dav 


* The description niven bv Xnniz reiati’S how thi^ festival tnnk plaee In the rn-An of 
Achyuta Kaya (A.D. 1530—i."»42) 
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at night, just as in our festivals, and in these nine days they slaughter 
animals and make sacrifice. The first day they kill nine male huffaloes 
and nine sheep and nine goats, and thenceforward they kill each day 
more, always doubling the number ; and when they have finished slay¬ 
ing these beasts, there come nhie horses and nine elephants of the King, 
and these come before the King covered with flowers—roses—and with 
rich trappings. Before them goes the Chief blaster of the Horse with 
many attendants, and they make salaam to the King. And when these 
have finished making their salaams there come from within priests, 
and they bring rice and other cooked edibles and water, and fire, and 
many kinds of scents, and they offer prayers and throw the water over 
the horses and elephants, just (as our priests do with) holy water : and 
they put chaplets of roses on them. This is done in the presence of the 
King, who remains seated on a throne of gold and precious stones ; he 
never sits on this except only tliis once in the year. And the King that 
now reigns does not sit on it, for they say that whoever sits on it must 
be a very truthful man, one who speaks the whole truth, and this king 
(Achyuta Raya) never does so. Whilst this is going on there pass by 
the King fully a thousand women, dancing and posturing before him. 
After all the devices that have been prepared have been witnessed all 
the horses of the King pass by, covered with their silken trappings, 
and with much adornment of gold and precious stones on their heads, 
and then all the elephants and yokes of oxen* in the middle of the arena 
in front of the palace. After these have been seen there come thirty- 
six of the most beautiful of the King’s wives covered with gold and 
pearls, and much wmrk of seed-pearls, and in the hands of each a vessel 
of gold with a lamp of oil burning in it; and with these women come all 
the female servants and the other wives of the King, with canes in their 
hands tipped with gold and with torches burning ; and these then retire 
inside with the King. These women are so richly bedecked with gold 
and precious stones that they are hardly able to move. 

“ In this way during these nine days they are compelled to search 
for all things which will give pleasure to the King. 

•• The King has a thousand wrestlers for these feasts who wrestle 
before the King, but not in our manner, for they strike and wound 

* Jlr. Sewell states that the meaning here is doubtful, but he thinks that in all pro¬ 
bability yokes of oxen are referred to. During the big festivals these are often hand¬ 
somely decorated. Camels, too, apj)eared at some of these festivals as may be seen from 
the bas-relief sculptures on the Throne platform. 
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each other with two circlets with points which they carry in their hands 
to strike with, and the one most woimded goes and takes his reward 
in the shape of a silk cloth, such as the King gives to these vorestlers. 
They have a captain over them, and they do not perform any other 
service in the kiagdom. And after these nine days are finished the Kao 
(King) rides out and goes to hold a review of the troops of his captains. 
Within these nine days the King is paid all the rents that he receives 
from his kingdom ; for, as already said, all the land belongs to the King, 
and from his hand the captains hold it.” 

Man}^ of the scenes described by Xuniz and other early travellers 
are depicted in the bas-relief sculptures adorning the walls of this plat¬ 
form. Some of the most interesting sculptures will be foimd on the south 
side of the platform. Fig. 21 shows some of the details of the bas-reliefs 
on the east retaining wall of the steps on this side. The upper course of 
stone is decorated with a procession of elephants. Two foreign-looking 
men with pointed beards and Persianlike caps are shown bowing to a 
group of figures seated on a throne. Perhaps the scene is intended to 
represent a visit of two foreign ambassadors to the court. There is a 
pronounced Jaina style about all these older bas-reliefs, and, at times, it 
is a little difficult to know whether some of the figures represent men 
or women owing to the curious manner in which both sexes wear their 
hair. Even at the present day on the West Coast, both Jaina and Hindu 
men may be seen wearing their long hair in a great chignon—like the 
figures portrayed in these sculptmes. Curiously enough, one of the 
earliest inscribed Vijayanagar records is a sculptured piece of stone dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Sewell in Jidy 1893, on the north-west side of this 
platform. This inscription records the death of a Jaina teacher named 
Maladhari-Deva who may be identical with Mallishena Maladhari-Deva 
of Sravana Belgola in Mysore (A.D. 1129). Vide Efigraphia Indica, Vol. 
Ill, p. 188. 

Below the elephant procession, we have a flat band or fillet orna¬ 
mented with sacred geese and conventional crocodiles, a favourite design 
of the early Jains and Buddhists. Then comes a dado decorated with 
three rows of dancing-girls and female musicians, “ dancing and pos¬ 
turing before the King ” as Kuniz has it. Although as a work of art, 
the sculptnce is poor, the figures are not lacking in spirit and action. 
The plinth is decorated in a similar manner to the fillet above the dado. 
Perhaps, nowhere is the Jaina influence more marked than in the bas- 
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reliefs shown in Fig. 22 ; these sculptures are situated to the left-hand 
side of those just described. In the top panel tve have a representation 
of a parade of the King's horses. Next comes a hunting scene. One 
man is shown spearing a tiger or panther, whilst two men one armed 
with a bow, and the other with a curiously shaped weapon and leading 
brace of greyhounds, are depicted hunting antelope. In the centre 
is a tree in which are two armed men being attacked by some wild beast. 
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Below the tree is a boat on one side and a cross on the other, the latter 
is certainly peculiar, but in this case it is merely a conventional method 
of representing an ornamental tank. Below, are represented two boxers 
giving an exhibition of the “ noble art ” before the King in the manner 
related by Nuniz. To the left, we have a very Assyrian-looking bas- 
relief, representing a warrior slaying a bear by calmly plunging a dogger 
into its open mouth as it charges. The warriors who represent nobles 


Fic.. —J)r/j-.viL.s oi'- Sccr.i-Ti lies (u-- tiik soi 'ih wail or the Throne Platfokm. 
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or captains and tlie King are portrayed nearing tlieir hair in the 
Jaina style mentioned above, but the boxers and the greyhound slipper 
are shown with short hair. So, perhaps, onh’^ the nobles were permitted 
to wear their hair in this pecidiarly feminine manner. One finds the 
same kind of warrior sculptured on the tndl memorials as may be seen 



in i i ^ "Processions of horses and warriors, camels, carrying drum~ 

mers with kettle drums shaped like baskets (see Fig. 2d ], elephants, 
dancing-girls and musicians make up the rest of the scenes depicted in 


Fifi. 23 .—Sotii,rTUBi3.s of tub .south wall of the TimoxB Platfobm. 
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tliese quaint old bas-reliefs. The sculptors have tried to represent 
the gorgeous processions and sports which took place at the Mahdnavaml 
festival around this Throne Platform and which have been so graphically 
described by the early European travellers who visited this wonderful city 
when it was in its full glory and splendoiu'. Another festival mentioned 
by these travellers, and one which is actually depicted here, is the “ Ho|i 
Eestival.” Thus Nicolo states:—“ There are also three other festival 
days, during which they sprinkle all passers-by, even the King and 
Queen themselves, with saffron water, placed for that purpose by the 
way side. This is received by all with much laughter.” The scidpture, 
shown in Fig. 24, is situated on the left-hand side of the steps leading 
up to the top of the platform on the front or west side, and shows a young 
noble taking part in this festival with a group of dancing-girls, two 
of the latter behig armed with scpirts full of saffron water. Here and 
there, may be seen some well-carved figures and animals among these 
later and more highly finished sculptures on this side of the platform, 
some of the mouldings, too, are particidarly beautiful, but unfortunately, 
most of the work has been damaged, probably by Muhammadan soldiers 
after the disastrous battle of Talikota. 

A charming view of the ruins in the citadel may be obtained from 
the top of this platform, the Zandna Enclosure with its two lofty Watch 
Towers, the Elephant Stables standing alongside of it, the Hazara Kama 
temple, and the Danaik’s Enclosure may all be clearly seen from here, 
whilst granite peaks and rocks, tors and logging-stones indent the hori¬ 
zon in pictiu'esque confusion. 

Stone Door .—Eying on the groimd close under the northern wall 
of the platform, and formerly hidden from view by debris and bushes, 
was discovered the huge stone door now set up by the roadside on this 
side of the Throne Platform. It is a remarkable piece of work, cut 
(bolt-sockets and all) from a single stone, and panelled to represent a 
battened wooden door. There is nothing to indicate to which build¬ 
ing it originally belonged. 

Basement of a Palace .—At a short distance to the west of the Throne 
Platform is another large and ornamental basement of a ruined build¬ 
ing. Presumably, it represents the ruins of a palace, possibly, that of 
the King since it is situated in the royal enclosure close to the Throne 
Platform and the King’s Audience Hall to the north of it. The base¬ 
ments of some of the temples and palaces are often ornamented in the 
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is about five feet in hei.uht and the main entrance faced the north. Had 
it been a tenaple the entrance would in all proba])ility luive faced the 
east. The basement is divided into lonu panels repre.sentinu the usual 
Dnsitra processions v, itli alternate rows of richly carved arabesque and 
lotus h‘af mouldinus in between. It is a handsome platform and one 
well worth the troitble and expense of uneartliine it. 

U ml erg round Cliainher. —This curious little structure is situated elo.-^e 
to the last mentioned biiildinn. There seems little doubt that, origin¬ 
ally. this chamber was an undereround shrine or private chajiei proviiled 
with a jirocession path around the main shrine. It is square on plan 
with a doorwav faciiui the east, which opens into a little uloomy pa'.saee 
for cireuniambulation which was approa<dieil from the ground above 
by a narrow pas,saue and a .short flight of stejis on its northern side. 
The stone bases of four pillars show that the roof was oricinallv formed 
of stone .slabs resting on beams. The pa.ssaee is coiistructe.d in the 
same manner, and the whole of the interior was oriimally ]ilastered and 
whitewashed. From tlu“ broken slabs, stone bienus and mouMines 
removed fiom the interior of the buildine duriim repairs, it is eleai' that 
this little shrine originally had a superstructure built above it. which 
collapsed ami f’dl into the underground chambi.-r below, breakinc the 
roof over the shrine in tie- proce.-.s. In order to ]jrevcmt accident and 
to keep out surface water and rubbisli from collectiiie in the interior, 
a moderu dwaif parajiet wall has been constructei! around tie- opening. 

Tin Kii'ifs lUi- ]JiiU. —.-Vt a distance of about fifty vards tei the 

north of the Underevouiul (.'hamber is the lame ])larform illustratcil 
in Fiy, 2 - 6 . It is the largest Ijasemen.t of a buildiu'i amone the rniiis 
and was undoubtedly a buildinii of eon>idi'rable imjiortance. The mam 
entrance faced the north, and on this .sifie there w,(S oin e aii open court- 
vard in front of the biiildine. An e.xaminatiou of tlie ujiper surface of the 
platform shows that oriitinally tlieri' were no less than six I'ows of pillars, 
each row contaiuinL' ten pillars, as may be .sci-n from the e.xi.stiny stone 
bases let into the floor of the platform. A\'hen the ilebris was removed 
from the top of this platform no remains of the jiillars were fouiul. .so 
We may conclude that these were of tinde-r and. in all pritbability, carve(l, 
painted and yilded. The mouldimrs of the base are plain and simiile 
and not elaborately carved like those of the palaces and some of the larL'cr 
temj)les. The south and we.st sides of the bmhlim; witi' ch)sed with 
rubble masonry walls, and, apparently, there was once a stone staircase 
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Fig. 25.—King’s Audienok Hall. 
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leading up to the upper storeys of the building on the south side. As 
already stated above, Abdur Eazzak informs us that " the King’s Audi¬ 
ence Hall wa.s elevated above all the rest of the lofty buildings in the 
citadel.” It was obviously, originally a very large and many-pillared 
Darbar Hall with one or more storeys above it, mainly constructed in 
timber. In all probability it was burned down to its stone basement 
by the Muhammadans. Standing in the courtyard facing the platform 
is the large stone trough already referred to. 

The Mint .—On the south-west side of the King’s Audience Hall 
is a large walled enclosure which is generally said to represent the ruins 
of the Royal Mint. Judging from the complete manner in which the 
Muhammadans have obliterated all traces of the buildings it once con¬ 
tained, this conjecture is probably correct. On leaving the coiutyard 
in front of the Kirig’s Audience Hall, one passes through two gateways 
on the northern side of the citadel to the wonderful temple of Hazara 
Rama or Ramachandra. 

Haziirn Itaniri Temple .—This temple is generally sujiposed to have 
been the private place of worship of the kings. Its particularly ornate 
character and its close proximity to the royal enclosure seems to fac'our 
this supposition. Like the Throne Platform, it was begun (as the in¬ 
scriptions within testify) by the great Krishna Deva Raya in 1513’*' 
and the outer surfaces of its enclosure walls are covered with bas-reliefs 
very similar to those on that building. 

Although a comparatively small building, it is one of the most per¬ 
fect specimens of Hindu temple architecture of the Vijayanagar period 
in existence. The temple, together with its attendant Amman shrine, 
stands in a walled enclosure measuring 110 feet from north to south and 
200 feet from east to west, and faces the east (see Fig. 26). It was dedica¬ 
ted to Rama or Ramachandra, one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu, and 
the bas-reliefs adoi-ning the walls and pillars of the two shrines and on the 
imier surface of the courtyard walls depict the main incidents in the 
Ramayana with a few scenes from the Mahabharata. In order to un¬ 
derstand and appreciate these wonderful bas-reliefs at their true value, 


* One- inscription records that he ,uave six tax-free villages to tlic god Ramachandra 
Deva in Saka 143.'> (A.U. 1.113), on the oeeasiou of a solar eclipse tor the merit of his 
parents. Another inscription in the same temple registers the construction of a tank 
in A.D. 1520 at the village of Tariir in Sondurajya. This village was granted to the Rama- 
chandra temple hy Ivrishna Raya in A. D. 1513, 
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it is essential that the visitor to Hampi be familiar with the main out¬ 
lines of the legends of Eama and Krishna as related above in Part I. 
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cularly beautiful and tiigbly polished black stone pillars, richly carved 
and crowned with bracket capitals of Indo-Corinthian appearance. One 
of these pillars is iUustrated in Fig. 27. Although a Vaishnava temple, 
several Saivite figures appear on these and other pillars in this temple. 



Fig. 27 .—C.iKVEU Blackstone Pillar ia' the HazLra K.vma XEurLE. 

thus showing a great absenc' of bigotry. The north east pillar contains 
a bas-relief of Vislu.iu riding on a house which is apparently iiiteurled to 
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represent Kalki, the tenth and last incarnation yet to come, in which 
Yishnii will appear on a white horse with a drawn sword, to restore the 
order of righteousness. The Buddha incarnation of Yishnu is also shown 
in two bas-reliefs on the exterior surface of the sanctum walls of this 
temple. 

The north and south sides of the main hall open out into pillared 
side porches with steps leading out into the courtyard, whilst an entrance 
on the west side leads into the sanctum or shrine chamber. In here 
was originally enshrined an image of Yishnu in the form of Ramachandra. 
The whole of the building, up to the cornice svith the massive projecting 
dripstones, is built of granite, whilst the ‘ stiipi ’ or ornamental tower 
over the sanctum, and the ruined parapet wall above the flat roof over 
the central hall and side porches, is built of brick and plaster decorated 
with stucco figures. This brick and plaster wmrk is now in a very 
decayed condition, but sufficient remains to show how ornamental this 
portion of the building must liave been when complete. Originally, 
the stucco figures and decorative features of the plaster work were picked 
out in bright colours partly for the sake of producing a brilliant effect, 
and partly with a view to representing in an antlixopomorphic manner 
the difierent incarnations and legends connected with the deity enshrined 
in the temple. 

The exterior walls of the shrine chamber and the pillared porticoes 
are decorated in a similar manner and with the same object in view, but 
here, the bas-reliefs are executed in granite. Besides these interesting 
bas-reliefs, the beautiful little pilasters and engaged columns, the orna¬ 
mental niches for detached sculpture, and the handsome mouldings and 
massive cornices adorning the exterior walls of these two temples are 
worthy of notice. The double cornice with its heavy projecting drip¬ 
stones is both beautiful and interesting. The treatment of the under¬ 
side of the dripstones shows an unmistakable wooden origin for this 
type of cornice. The curved brackets that would be required to support 
a projecting wooden cornice of this pattern have all been laboriously 
reproduced here in stone without any additional support or construc¬ 
tional advantage having been gained in the process. These massive 
dripstones ate only kept in position by being tightly wedged in between 
the double cornice, the upper cornice being in reality an ornamental 
and very heavy stone blocking-course, sometimes surmounted with a 
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brick parapet wall in order to increase tke weiglit above so as to prevent 
the dripstones below from slipping out of position. Such a faulty piece 
of building construction as this, could only be due to the builders attempt¬ 
ing to reproduce in stone, a form which they were perfectly familiar 
with in wood, but one which does not lend itself successfully to construc¬ 
tion in the former material. The dripstones adorning the. Amman, 
shrine and some of the mouldings on the base of the same building show 
clearly enough that some of the stone carving was copied from metal 
work. The treatment of the dripstones as may be seen in Fig. 28 shows 



I 


I'lO. 28. —Details of Carved Stonework on the Amman Shkinb, IIaz.Iea E,.\ma Temple. 
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tliat tlie stone mason took, as his model, a curved bracketed wooden 
cornice covered with thin corrugated metal plates decorated at the angles 
with embossed brass or copper ornaments. Whilst one of the most 
beautiful of the base mouldings represents a design composed of a row 
of metal bracelets like those worn by the dancing-girls of the temples. 
We know from the remains discovered on some of the ruined stone base¬ 
ments of palaces and other ornamental buildings here, and also from the 
graphic descriptions recorded by early travellers who visited Vijayanagar 
in its palmy days, that the superstructures of the chief buildings, other 
than temples, were mainly constructed in wood, probably elaborately 
carved in much the same style as that which we now see on the ruined 
stone temples. The roofs and verandahs were no doubt covered with 
thin copper sheets or plates to protect the woodwork below. Roofs 
of this type of construction may still be seen on some of the Jaina temples 
in South Kanara, as at Mudabidri and Karkal. Small wooden mandajyas 
or pavilions with carved, bracketed cornices of the same type as that 
represented in these dripstones may be seen in some of the great temples 
at Madura, Chidambaram and elsewhere. Owing to the perishable nature 
of wood, even when protected with a thin metal covering, and the fact 
that the Muhammadan soldiers set fire to every building that they 
thought might be destroyed in that manner, it is not surprising that 
none of these wooden superstructures survive. However, a study of the 
details shown in some of the existing stone buildings helps one to form 
a fairl}' accurate idea of what some of these gorgeous wooden buildings 
must have appeared like with their painted wood carvings and gilded 
metal work. 

The Amman shrine stands on the north side of the main temple and 
faces the east. In Southern India, almost every' large and important 
temple dedicated to a male deity is provided with an Amman shrine, 
in which is placed an image of the goddess who represents the god’s 
consort. Thus a Siva temple would have an attendant shrine containing 
an image of the goddess Parvati, the wife of Siva : whilst a Yaislmava 
temple would have an image of Lakshml, the consort of Vishnu. In 
addition to the Amman shrine, most large temples are also provided 
with attendant temples enshrining images of the god’s sons, or his parti¬ 
cular vahana or vehicle, or, perhaps, some weird idol representing one 
of the god’s wonderful incarnations. Be.sides these minor shrines for 
lesser deities, everv large temple courtyard is provided with one or more 
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pillared halls or mandapas. specially constructed, and often very hand¬ 
some buildings, in which during the great temple festivals certain cere¬ 
monies connected with the idols enshrined in the temples are performed 
such as the aunual marriage ceremony between the god and his consort. 
Other tncDidupan are used as places of religious instriu'tiou, and the 
cloisters or pillared verandahs usually found abutting on to the outer 
walls of the courtyard, are for the use of the priests, and the pilgrims 
who visit the temple. 

TheJ nu'iiuit shrine is always smaller than the main temple, but some¬ 
times, as in this case, the ornamentation on the former is more elaborate 
than that on the latter. The two temples are shown standing together 
in Fig. 26, and in the foreground will be seen the remains of the old stone 
water channel, which used to supplv all the chief l)uildings in the citadel 
with water. 

The main temple was originally crowned with the usual domeshaped 
brick and plaster ornament known in Southern India as the ■' sitljn ’ which 
was origiiiallv surmounted by a gilded metal I'aluki or finial like those 
which still adorn the shrines in the courtyard of the great Pampapati 
temple. The AmnKtn shrine is roofed with a heavy waggon-headed 
brick and plaster ornament resembling the roofs over the temple gate¬ 
ways, or (joptirttynft, as they are usually called, recalling in outline the 
curiou.s roofs of the Buddhist chdif/pi'i or churches. With this excep¬ 
tion, the construction and ornanu'ntatiou of the shrine chambers of both 
temples is much the sannc The Aihukd) shritu' is provided with the 
Usual flat-roofed entrance hall in front. 

In the north-east corner of the encloisure is the Kahjdna mnvdapa, 
or pillared hall used during the big festivals connected with the temple. 
It was evidently built after the outer enclo.sure walls were carved and 
finished; with the result that a number of interesting bas-reliefs adorning 
the outer walls are now hidden from view by the pillars of the hinndapn 
and also b_v the unsightly but necessary masonry supports erected by 
the Public Works Department. However, a number of scenes from the 
Ramayana can still be recognized on these walls. Rama is shown slaying 
TatakI, a demoness who infested the forest through which he was jour¬ 
neying ; Jatayu. the king of the kites, who tric.s to hinder Ravana from 
carrying off Sltii and was .slain in the attempt, is seen falling to the earth ; 
three men are depicted staggering under the weight of Siva’s bow, which 
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Rama had to bend to win Sita as liis bride ; llaiiamrui is there, inter¬ 
viewing Ravana in Lanka anil sitting ou the tip of his eurled-up tail 
in order to make liimself as tall as tliat ten-headed demon Rama is 
shooting his arrow through .seven trees at once, to prove to Sngiiva that 
he is a warrior worthy to be trusted ; Rama, Lakshmana, and Slta are 
being ferried across the Ganges ; and Havana L depicted in liis death 
agony. The whole series is, perh<tp>. the most notoworthv thing of its 
kind in the ruins. On the outside of the eourtyird, tliese .same walls are 
decorated with five rows of bas-iehef .seultiture denicting scenes from the 
Mdhniioi'ii’iii festival, as may he seen in Fig. d9. The top row of the 
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bas-jT'liefs coiitiUiis a few bceiies from tlic Ic^cTid of Krishna uud a host 
of ilanciiia-airls. The .■'ecoiid row ie|)i-e<eiits a proeessiuii of daiieiujl- 
”irls and female mnsieiaus ; the third row, a procession of soldiers ; 
the fourth row, a jirocessiou of tlie Kind's horses ; the fifth row, a pro¬ 
cession of the State elephants. 

The handsome e.iteway of the courtyard has been left iiuliiiislied, 
othenvise it woidd have been adorned b}' a lofty brick and plaster tower 
of tile usual kind. In tlie verandah on the south side of the enclosure 
are a number of broken and mtttilated sculptures exe.euteil in a similar 
kind of chlorite stone to that used iu lefaeiun the Tluone Platform. Tills 
kind of stone, which is much softer, takes a high polisli and is far easier 
to work than granite, appears to Jiave been chietly used for tlio carved 
images of tlie gods ensliriued in the more important temples. This 
green stone is not native to tiie city and must hav'o been i|uariied else- 
wlieie. Xeaiiy all the liuildings are constructed of the pinkish grey 
granite of tlie local lulls, and it is proliaidy tlie coarse grain of tJiis which 
led tlie sculptors to import a moie suitable stone from a distance when 
preparing inntges of special importance. .-UTiiougli these images arc 
liopelessly ruined, they still show plenty of signs of having been oiico 
boautifull}’ liiiislied and Iiieidy polished, resembling bronze rather than 
stone. 

Lying iu the temple 1 ourtyard .iic' a few huge blocks of stone decorated 
with oiiiaiiieutal Ijaftleiiieiits. Had the eiielusure walls been liiiislied, 
the coping would have been decorated witli a line of battlements carved 
ill tills peculiar manner. 


1 Xi)(J-8All AClf M(' L i; 11 d )1 Xl: s. 

Tht Znnhii'i EniAo.torc .—At a short distance to the iiortli of the 
Hazara Itaiiia feninh' is a larne high-walled enclosure coutainiiig the 
Z'liiana buildings. Ail of these, e.vceptiug tlie small gateways iu the 
enek'suro walls, are built in the Tiidu-Sarucenic style of arehitccture. The 
euiistruetion of the encloMire walls is peculiar, the walls diminish in thick¬ 
ness as the height increases until the copinn is reached, the latter being 
l)uilt of cement and oiieinally armed with a row of iron spikes all round. 
Although tile masonry is wonderfully well titteil together, the construc¬ 
tion is weak, and it is obvious tliat the wail was ereeted as a screen to 
ensure piivacy wdtliin and not for resistance against attack. Originally 
there were onlv tlnee small entrances into this enclosure. The main 
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entiance faces tlie west aud is illustrated in Fig. 30. It is constructed 
on tFe usual lintel and corbel principle, a luetkod wliicli the Hindus 
preferred to emploving the arch, although the latter was known to them 
long before they came in contact with the iMuhaniuiadans as the brick 
arches in the (eighth century A.D.) temples at Bodh-Oaya and Bliltar- 
gaon near Cawnpore conclusively prove. The two small entrances 
pierced through the walls on the east and south .side,s of the enclosure 



i’lc. 30 .—E^tkasce lATO THE Zamuia Esclosuee. 
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were made merely for the convenience of visitors by the Public Works 
Department some years ago. 

The Queen’s Palace. —In the centre of the enclosure is the ruined 
basement of a palace, possibly the Queen’s Palace, since it is the largest 
building in the enclosiu’e. Abdur Razzak particularly states that when 
the King desired to see the queen or any of the ladies of the Zanana 
“ he sent for them,” which seems to indicate that they lived in a separate 
biuldiug to that occupied by the King. In some accoiuits of Hampi 
Ruins, this enclosure is described as containing the " Diirdu Kkdua ” 
or public offices of the kingdom. The natine of the construction ol the 
enclosure walls and the style of the buildings themselves, clearly sliow 
that tills could not have been the case. Everything points in favour 
of it having been the Zandna Enclosure. 

Watch Toivers. —On the north side of the enclosm'e, guarding a small 
entrance through the walls at its base, is the lofty Watch Tower shown 
in Pig. 31. On the opposite side, situated in the south-east corner of the 
enclosure is the Watch Tower illustrated in Fig. 32. They have been 
described as Watch Towers, and perhaps they were used jiartly for that 
piu'pose, but theii' architectimil style suggests that they wore used mainly 
by the ladies of the Zandm as pleasure resorts where they might safely 
watch events taking place outside the enclosure without themselves 
being seen. A flight of steps leads u]) to the top floor.s of both towers, 
and the visitor may obtain a delightful view of the surrounding ruins 
from either of these and, at the same time, be sm-e of enjoying a cool 
breeze on the hottest day. On the east side of the enclosiu-e, close to the 
modern entrance through the walls, is another little building with a tower 
that overlooks the Elephant .Stables. It is picturesque but not important. 

The Lotus Mahal. —The finest building in the Zawlna Enclosure is 
the Lotus Mahal, wliich is a flue e.xamplc of Indo-Saraccuic architectmc 
at its best. It is a pretty little pavilion with an upper storey and cou- 
tains some excellent stucco ornament. To judge from the clumsy manner 
in which the staircase to the upper storey has been built, one would 
imagine that it had been added as an afterthought. It looks as though 
the architect forgot the staircase when preparmg the design and had 
to provide one after the building was completed. The ground floor is 
raised as usual on a high and ornamental stone basement but with doubly 
recessed angles which makes the plan of the building peculiar, a featme 
which, perhaps, gave rise to its singular appellation. This pu\ ilio)i is 












fiG. 3-.—youTHEKX Watch Towek, Zhmum Enclosure. 


open on all sides and provided with massive pillars and arches supporting 
the room ubor'e whiclr is reached hy the flight of steps on the north side 
The upper room is provided with numerous little windows on all sides 
each window originall}' having little wooden shutters, a feature which 
we do not find in any other hnilding htu’o, and one which tends to 
strengthen the conjecture that these buildings do really represent those 
of the ZunaiKi: ’While the pillars and arches are Mrdiammudan in 
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cLaracter, the base, roof, cornice and stucco ornament are Hindu in design. 
It is an interesting and not unpleasant blending of these tu'o different 
styles and a fine example of Indo-Saracenic architecture. In the south- 



Fio. —TjfV Lores JIaiial. 
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west corner of the enclosure is u little pavilion situated in the rniihlle 
of a small tank or swimming bath. On the east sidC; close to the main 
entrance, is a buildinu which in all probability was used as a guard-room, 
or fpiarters for the female guards mentioned by the Portuguese traA'ellers. 
Just outside the enclosure, on the south side. i.s the small tcmnle of Rahga 
containing a large stone image of Hanuniau some nine feet high. 

Tlia Elephant Stables. —The.se arc- .situated iirst outside the Zanuiui 
Enclosure, on the eastern .side of the latter. With the <;xception of some 
of the tops of the domes, this building is almost entirely Muhammadan 
in character and face- due west. Tt i.s a long oblong builditni' containiu" 
eleven roomy stalls or rooms witli lofty domed roof.s, the central stall 
havmg a square turret above it, approached by a flight of steps on each 
side of the stall. It i.s a dignified and handsome building. There is 
nothing but local tradition to prove that this building was used as a 
stable for the .State elephants, and if .such had been the case, one would 
have expected to find a few large iron ring.s or bars embedded in the flours 
or walls of the .stalls for the purpose of chaining the animals thereto. 
It is a great pity that the central tower is in ruins. In all probabilitv, 
this was originally crowned with a Hindu .stepped tower similar to that 
surmounting the Lotus Mahal, or the palace at Chandnigiri [see Fig. 0]. 

Giiar(]-r<Xhii .—Close to the Elephant Stables, facing the south i.s the 
Clothic-looking building illustrated in Fig. J-a. IVith the exception of 
the arched N'erandah hi fj-ont of the building, it is similar on plan to the 
(piartej's for the female gii.iuls in,side the Zunaixi Enclosure. It has 
.sometimes been fancifidly called " the Conceit Hall," but this is obviously 
incorrect. Both on plan and in general arrangement the two buildings 
are identical, the, only ilifference being that the .-^o-called ” Concert Hall ’’ 
is raised highei' almve the gTOund. is nov roofle.ss ovei- its central jiortion 
and is provided in front with a verandah. Both buildimrs are oblonu- 
on plan and have only one entiance, which is in front. Around the walls 
of the interior is a raised platform extending all rouiul, leaving a lareo 
oblong open .space in the centre. The rai.sed platform in both buildings 
is divided up into a number of equal .siraces with pillar,s in betiveen 
carrying arclies suiijauting the vaulted roofs above. It is po.ssible, and 
extremely probable, that the spece.s between these row.s of pillars were 
originally closed with rubble walls .so as to form a nunfljer of small rooms 
or cubicles, similar to tho.se which ma}- still be seen in .some portions of 
the ruined Bazaar at Hampi. In fact, in the building in the Zanun.a 
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Eiiclosiire, traces of the old mud walls still exist. A lot of the walls were 
removed when the buildings were cleaned out and repaired by the Public 
Works Department. The general impression that these two buildings 
give one. is that they are '' dJiarmasalas ” or rest-houses. In other words, 
fpiarters for the uuards whose duty it was to protect the Zaadna 
Enclosure. If the Elephant Htables were used as such, this Gothic¬ 
looking building, standing alongside of it, may represent the 
fpiarters for the men-iii-charge of the elephants. We know from the 
chronicles of the European travellers, who visited Vijayanagar, that the 
ladies of the Zandna were guarded both by female guards and eunuchs. 
The fpiarters for th.^ former would naturally be located within the Zandtta 
Enclosure, and tlie fpiarters for the eunuchs or other guards entrusted 
with the guarding of the entrances would sure to be close at hand. There 
is nothing about either of these buildings to suggest a Concert Hall.” 
.4s a rule, musical entertainments were conducted in the open or under 
a pavilion like the Lotus Mahal and not in small closed cubicles like those 
wliicli oiigitially e.xisted in these two buildings. 

Thp Daiidik's Enclosure .—The Danaik was the Commander-in-Chief 
of the troops, ami the enclosure containing the ruins of his palace and 
other apartments is .situated at a short distance to the west of the Haziira 
Rama temple, the new road from the citadel to Hampi passing the 
entrance into the enclosure. In the centre of the enclosure is a mined 
basement of a. hnilding which, we may presume, reju'esents the remains 
of the Dan'iik's palace. There arc the, remains of several other structures 
in tlie enclosure, luit the only buildings of any interest are a large pillared 
hall or pavilion which appears to have been converted into a mo.sque, a 
loftv tower, similar to but samller than the one in the south-east corner 
of the Zandna Enclosure, and a massive stone built Watch Tower in the 
north-west comer of the enclosure. 

AVe know from Ferishta, (Scott’s Ferishta, I, 118) that although the 
VTjayanagar kings were constantly at war with the Muhammadans, there 
was apparently no intolerance of the Mussalmans themselves in the citv. 
II(‘ lelates that Deva Riiya II built them a mosque there, though he 
explains tliat the encouragement they received was largely due to their 
siqnn iority as cavalry and botmien. The only building (existing) which 
in any way resembles a mosfpie, is the one in the Danaik’s Enclosure. 
It is a large pillared hall enclosed on three sides with masonrv walls 
which appear to have been added after the main building was completed. 
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Tlie original design appears to have been an open pavilion somewhat 
similar to the Lotus Mahal and built in the same stvle. Like the latter, 
it is built of biiek and stone plastered over, and originally stood on an 
ornamental stone basement or platform. The front of building faces 
the north and on this side, where the later plaster work has fallen, may 
be seen the original carved stonework of the basement. This contains 
sculpture representing human figures, animals, birds and carved mould¬ 
ings which are certainly not Muhammadan in character. However, 
it is clear that, sub.sequently, an attempt was made to cover up and hide 
this carved work, apparently at the time when the three side walls were 
added in order to convert the structure into a mosque-like building. 
But for th.e fact that the building fiices the north there is nothing against 
the supposition that it does represent a Muhammadan mosque. As it 
stands at present, its architectural style is mainly Muhammadan, and 
the structure resembles a mosque in most re.spects, but it is strange that 
it should face due north. The niches in the back wall are all of the same 
size and character and there is no central " mihrdb,” or prayer-niche, 
indicating the direction of Mecca, one of the indispensable features of the 
mosque-plan. On the east side of the building are the remains of a 
retaining wall and a ramp, apparently used in constructing tlie building. 
The presence of tlie ramp indicates that the building was never properly 
completed. 

Muhditniiadiin Watvh Toirer .—In the north-west corner of the en¬ 
closure there is a lofty ,s(piare stone tower built in the Muhammadan style. 
It is a particularly ma.s.sive structure and resemble.s a bastion more than 
a watch tower. M'ith the exception of a little chamber in the ba.sement 
and the narrow stone stairca.se on the south side, the tower appears to be 
solid. On top of the tower is a .small room divirled on the west side 
into three little chambers on a raised platform. On the north side 
there appears to have also been a raised platform in front of the large 
vdndow on this side which corresponds in size to the window on the 
west side. Belov these two windows are massive corbels for supporting 
projecting balconies in front. Fiom the shape of these windows, the 
raised platforms in front of them and the. particularly mas.sive nature of 
the corbels and the tower it.self, there seems little doubt that guns were 
mounted on these platforms. The two little chambers on each side of 
tht> we.st(>rn window were proliablv for the watchmen and the storing of 
ammunition for emergent occasions, the main powder magazine being 
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located in the basement of the tower which is protected on two sides 
by the fort walls.* The roof is supported with arches and little domes, 
two of the latter having fallen. It is a very picturesque old ruin and well 
worth saving from further decay. An illustration of it as it appears from 
outside the enclosure is given in Fig. 36. 

The rest of the buildings at Hampi constructed in the Indo->Saraceiiic 
style are those connected witli the wonderful irrigation system, sueli as 
till' Queen’s Bath, the Octagonal Pavilion, and the Octagonal Bath ; 
and a few of the gateways already described. It is unlikely that any of 
the buildings in this style of architecture are earlier than the fifteenth 
century, and in all probability most of them are about a century later 
than that date. 

BUILDIXGS OX THE EOAD TO HAMPI. 

The Thiflf’ir/roin}/]. Temple .—On leaving the Dandik’s Enclosure, and 
following the road in a westerly direction, one comes to the so-called 
Underground Temple close to the junction of this road with the main 
road to Hampi. The temple is no longer undcrgromid as the accumulated 
silt and rubbish that once buried it has been removed by the Public 
Works Department. It is a large Siva temple, and it was originally 
purpo.sely built below the level of the siu'rounding ground .so that the 
lidga might stand surrounded by water. It seems to have been the 
chief temple connected with Xaga worship, judging from the num])e.r of 
iidgah-ih (serpent stones) [see Fig. 7] collected in the north-east corner 
of the temple. The big gateway facing the east has been left imfini.slu'd. 
Had this been completed it woidd have had a lofty brick and plaster 
to\\er of tilt; usual kind above it. Another tempile built in the same 
manner, so far as tlu' limpt is concerned, is the small Hiva te,mple next to 
the monolithic statue of Xarasiiiiha, in which the ba.se of the largo stone 
lilHjd still .stands under water. A number of other cases of half-buried 
temples could be pointed out among the ruins, but until the.se are 
excavated it is not clear whether they w ere purposely constructed below 
the natural ground level or whether they have become nearly buried by 
the silt washed down upon them in the course of centuries from higher 
ground above. According to a stone inscription the Underground Temple 
wa.s known as Pra,sauna Virupiiksha, i.e,., the delighted ViiTipakslia. 


* The cntr.mee into the powdur magazine was dosed by the Public AVurks Depart¬ 
ment the IiHildiny wa.s repaired. 
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The road to Hampi now nuis over a low rocky saddle, just missing 
a great chance of a striking effect by passing to one side of, instead of 
under, the wonderful natural arch made by the two gigantic rocks which 
lean against one another to the east of it [sec Fig. 3]—and leads through 
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one of the outer lines of walls of the city by a small ruined gatesvay. 
About half a mile further on, it turns sharpl^^ to the right between two 
small temples. The eastern of these is the temple of Uddana Vlrabhadra. 
in which worship is stilL performed b} the Liiigayats. Under the outer 
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wall of it, on the edge of the road, stand two little sail stones and an 
inscription recording that the image inside the temple was set up in 1545. 
On the opposite side of the road, is the group of safi memorials illustrated 
in Fig. 11, and already described above. 

A few yards further on the road crosses the Turuttu channel already 
mentioned. 

Statue of Narsimha .—A few yards to the west of the road at this point, 
standing in a walled enclosure, is a huge monolitic statue of Narasiriiha. 



Fiq. SS. — iiosoLixmc Statue of Xabasimeia. 
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the hideous Man-lion incarnation of Vishnu. An inscription on a stone 
slab set up in front of the enclosure records that it was heivTi out of a 
single boulder by a Brahman in 1528 {Epifjraphia Indica, 1, 399.) in the 
latter part of the reign of Krishna Deva Eaya, who granted it an endow¬ 
ment. Although it is 22 feet high, the detail on it has been finished 
with great care, and mutilated though it is, it still remains one of the 
most striking objects among the ruins. Originally, Narasirnha’s consort 
Lakshmi must have been portrayed sitting in the usual position on the 
thigh of the god, but the only part of her image that remains unbroken 
is the light arm she passed aroimd his waist; the rest of it lies in shapeless 
fragments scattered about the enclosiu’e. On the base of the pedestal 
is carved a representation of the sun and moon, denoting that the testi¬ 
mony of the statue will last for ev^er. The rubble masonry ramp abutting 
on to 1 he walls inside the enclosure show that the latter was never com¬ 
pleted. Brom the nature of its construction, it would appear that the 
original idea was to enshrine the image within a lofty temple, but the 
building was left unfinished. 

Large Stone T.iiiga .—Alongside of the Narasiniha statue is the small 
Siva temple containing the enormous stone lihga referred to above, the 
base of which stands permanently under water, and is illustrated in 
Fig. 10. 

Krishna Temple .—On the rising ground immediately to the north 
of these two monuments is the large temple of Krisluia, which is yet 
another of Krishna Deva Raya’s additions to the city. An inscription 
within relates that he built it in 1513 (about the same time, that is, as 
the Throne Platform and Hazara Rama temjile) to enshrine an image of 
Krishna* which he had captured, during his expedition against Orissa, 
from a temple in the hill-fcrtress of Udavagiri in the Kellore district. 
It is a large handsome temple containing the usual attendant shi'ines, 
mandapas and pillared verandahs around its courtyard and is provided 
with a granary on the south side which appears to be a later addition. 
The sculpture within the temple is not remarkable and calls for no 
remarks. The ruined gateways were originally crowned with the usual 
brick and plaster towers decorated with stucco figures. East of the 
temple, leading up to its main entrance, is one of tlie four ruined bazaars 
which are still standing. What was once the handsome street in whiclt 
the temple car fe.stival took place, is now a cultivated field, 

* This image is now in the Tladras Museum. 
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Fio, 39.--Kkishna Temple, 
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Small Vishnu Ternph .—Just beyond the Krishna temple and on the 
western side of the road are the two shrines illustrated in Fig. 41). The 



Fio. 40 .—Small Visunu Temple and Sasivikalld Gank^a Man papa. 
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small plain stone-built slirine in the foreground contains a rather curious 
object of worship carved upon the jiatural sheet rock on which the little 
temple stands. Tliis represents the footprints of Vishnu encircled by 
the serpent Se-iltd, In style, this little shrine resembles some of the small 
fourteenth century Jaina temples in South Kanara. The projecting 
ends of the stone beams carrying the roof and the board-like eaves indi¬ 
cate an unmistakable wooden origin for this style of building. 

Sasivikallu Ganem Statue .—This great monolithic image of the 
popular deity Ganesa, the pot-bellied god. which is ironically named 



Fig. 41.—Sasivikallu Ganesa Statue 
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tlie Sasivihalla, or " tlie stone like a mustard seed stands under tke 
open pillared mindup-i on the rocky liillock immediately abo\'e the little 
Vishnu shrine just described. The rat, the rdhanji, or ^'eIlicle of Ganesa, 
is carved on a separate piece of stone set up in front of the image. 

KadalailaUu Ganesa Temple. —A few yards further up the road one 
arrives at the top of the hill where the road de.scends somewhat suddenly 
to Hampi Bazaar below. On this saddle are situated a few ridned build¬ 
ings of no particular interest aiul the handsome Kudalaihilhi Ganesa 
temple illustrated in Fig. 42. It contains a companion monolith of the 
same god which in the same spiiit has been nicknamed the KadalaiJcallu 
or the “ grain-of-gramstone.” The lofty pillars of the handsome hall in 
front of the sanctum which faces the east, and the noble doorway leading 
into the latter, together with the plain stone walls and flat roof-line, 
give the building a semi-classical appearance unlike any other building 
among the ruins. A very beautiful vimv of the country towards the 
north-east can be obtained from this temple, in wljich the picturestpie 
Hampi Bazaar and the Tuiigabhadni beyond it, figure prominently. 
But one of the most striking views of all can be obtained by leaving the 
read bv the former of these Gane.sa images and walking or-er the sheet 
rock to the north of it to the conspicuous two-storej'ed mundapa which 
stands on the crest of the hill known as Hemakutam. The Pampapati 
temple with its picturescpie towers lies below, beyond it the Tuhga- 
bhadra, and beyond tliat again the rugged wilderness of liills in the 
Nizam’s Dominions [see Fig. 43]. In the foreground stand a number 
of small stone temples belonging to a very early period, and in all pro¬ 
bability, they represent some of the earlie,st temples erected at Hampi. 
Some of them appear to have been originally .Jaina temples which were 
subsecpiently couv'erted into Hindu shrines. Hemakutam is regarded 
as a verv sacred spot, and no doubt its .sanctity goes back to a very earlv 
period. 

Group of Jaina Temples. —Lower down tlie nortiieri] slope of the hill 
overlooking the comtyard of the Pampapati temple i.s the largest gi-oup 
of Jaiiia-likc temples in the city [.see Fig. 41]. Their .stepped pyramidal 
towers, so unlike anything else among the ruins, are very noticeable. 
On plan, these temples are mostly cruciform and usually contain three 
shrine cells opening into a central pillared hall with a flight ot steps in 
front which here faces the north. Although this stylo of architecture 
is usrrally referred to as Jaina, we often find Hindu temples Iniilt in the 
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same style, but the Jains certainly favoured this style to a greater extent 
than the Hindus. Unlike the Hindus, the Jains almost invariably 
selected a picturesque site for the erection of their temples, valuing 
rightly the effect of environment on their architecture. Besides this 
group of temples in this style, there is the Gunigitti -Jaitia temple on the 
Kampli road which will be referred to later, two dilapidated examples 
to the east of the Elephant Stables, two more just north of tlie northern 
gopnram of the Pampapati temple and yet another about a mile north¬ 
east of Hampi, standing on the hillside abov'e the path which runs along 
the bank of the river to the Yitthala temple. So at one time the -Jaina 
faith appears to have greatly floirrlshcil in these parts. The age of these 
shrines is uncertain, some ot the smaller buildings on Hemakutani Hill 
are undoubtedly the earlie.st. The simplicity of the .style of some of these 
earlier examples recalls in outline the Pallava temples of the seventh 
century, and it is possible that a few of them may date back to that earH 
•[)eTiod. The larger and more ornate temples with the stepped towers 
are obviously later, and, in all probability, these are not earlier than the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

The Patnpdpati Temple. —On leaving these temples and passing 
thiough the ruined gateway on the east, which affords access to them 
from the path above, the visitor pa.sses down a steej) path leading over 
the rocks into Hampi Bazaar below and arrives outside the main entrance 
into the enclosure surrounding the temple of Pampapati or Virupiiksha, 
the oldest and most sacred Hindu temple in the city. The meaning of 
the word Pampa, and the original characteristics of Siva in the form of 
ViiTipaksha, have aheady been explained in Part /. The main shrine 
contains a stone liiiga of the usual kind which is worshipped as the symbol 
of Pampa, or Yirupakslia. Parts of the temple, as already mentioned, 
are older than the founding of the kingdom of Yiiayanagar itself. Later 
additions were of course made and Harihara I, the first of the Yijaya- 
nauar rulers, is credited with having built a temple h.ere in honour of 
Hadhava or Yidyaranya, the Brahman sage who bad helped him in the 
founding of the city, and as an inscription within it shows Krishna 
Deva Raya built (hi 1509-10) the mfigamamlapa in front of the god’s 
shrine in honour of his coronation. He is also credited with having 
constructed the big eastern and northern gateways, but another account 
states that the latter is called the Kannagiri Gdpuram and was built by 
a chief of the place of that name in the Nizam’s Dominions. It was 
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repaired iii 1837, when temples were still under the management of 
Government, by Mr. T. \V. Eobertson, the then Collector of the district, 
and is decorated in an miusual style with many clusters of little pilasters 
and very few of the stucco figures with which these buildings are usually 
so profusely decorated. 

The shrine to Bhuvanesvari contains a beautifully executed Chalukyan 
doorway flanked by the pierced stone windows characteristic of the 
style, and several Chalukyan pillars carved in black stone. Work of 
this style belongs to the eleventh or twelfth century and, therefore, 
this slirine must have been in existence prior to the fomidiug of the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar. The Poi'tiiguese traveller Paes visited the 
Pampapati temple in the reign of Krishna Raya, and from his descrip¬ 
tion published in ilr. Sewell’s " Forgotten Empire,” the temple seems 
to have presented much the same appearance then as it does now. He 
states :—In this pagoda, opposite to its principal gate which is to 
the east, there is a very beautiful street of very beautiful houses with 
balconies and arcades, in which are sheltered the pilgrims that come 
to it, and there are also houses for the lodging of the upper classes ; 
the King has a palace in the same street, in which he resides when ho 
visits this pagoda. There is a (representation) of a pomegranate tree* 
above tliis first gate ; the gate has a very lofty tower all covered with 
rows of men and women and hunting scenes and many other represen¬ 
tations, and as the tower goes narrowing towards the top so the images 
diminish in size. Passing this first gate, you come at once into a large 
courtyard with another gate of the same sort as the first, except that 
it is rather smaller throughout; and passing this second gate, there is 
a large court ivith verandahs all roimd on pillars of stone, and in the 
middle of this com't is the house of the idol. 

Opposite the principal gate stand four columns {stambkas), two 
gilded and the other two copper, for all are of copper. That which 
stands nearest the gate of the temple was given by this King Crisnarao 
(Krishna Raya) who now reigns here, and the others by his predecessors. 
All the outer side of the gate of the temple (doorway of the main shrine) 
up to the roof is covered with copper and gilded, and on each side of 
the roof on the top are certain great animals that look like tigers, all 
gilt. As soon as you enter this idol shrine, you perceive from pillar 


* Paes here refers to the stucco representatiou of Krishifn ia the Tree and the ydjjtd 
below begging for their clothes. 




Fio. 45. —Hampi Bazaar prom the east. 
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to pillar OH which it is supported many little holes in which stand oil 
lamps, which burn, so they tell me, every night, and they will be in 
number, two thousand five hundred or three thousand lights. As soon 
as you pass this shrine, you enter another small one like the crypt of 
some church ; it has two doors at the sides, and thence onward this 
building is like a chapel, where stands the idol which they adore. Before 
you get to it there are three doors , the shrine is vaulted and dark 
without any light from the sky ; it is always lit with candles (lamps). 
At the first gate are door-keepers who never allow any one to enter 
except the Brahmans that have charge of it, and I, because I gave some¬ 
thing to them, was allowed to enter. 

“ Between gate and gate are images of little idols. The principal 
idol is a round stone (liiiga) without anj’ shape ; they have great devo¬ 
tion for it. This building outside is all covered with copper gilt. At 
the back of the temple outside, close to the verandahs of which I have 
spoken, there is a small idol of white alabaster with si.x arms ; in one 
it has a sword, and in the others sacred emblems, and it has below its 
feet a buffalo, and a large animal which is h.eljiing to kill that buffalo.’'' 
In this pagoda there burns continually a lamp of ghee (oil) and around 
are other small temples for houses of devotion. 

'• The other temples aforesaid are made in the same manner, but this 
one is the principal one and the oldest; they all have many buildings 
and gardens with many trees, in which the Biuhnians cultivate their 
vegetables, and other herbs that they eat. Whenever tlie festival of 
any of these temples occurs they drag along certain triumphal cars 
which run on wheels, and with it go dancing-girls and other women 
with music to the temple (conducting) the idol along the said street 
with much pomp.” 

Ilampi Bazaar .—Standing outside the temple are two wmoden cars, 
but neither are very old, in fact one was made only two or three years 
ago, but it is interesting to think that the car festival referred to by 
Paes continues at the present day. During the big annual fe.stival in 
the sjjring, every house and .shelter in this old bazaar is occupied bv a 
crowd of some twenty thousand people who come from all parts of the 
Madras Presidency and the Nizam’s Dominions and collect round about 
the Pampapati temple at this period and remain there for about ten 


* This refers to an image of the goddess Durga killing the buffalo demon. A very 
popular goddess. 
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days. The car is dragged from the eastern gateway of the temple to 
the two-storeyed bnilding at the other end of the street and thence back 
to the temple. It is an interesting sight to watch this performance 
taking place and to see the old bazaar once again filled with shops and 
booths, and a vast and happy crowd enjoying itself. But for this annual 
festival, this street would, in all probability, be under cultivation like 
the others. It is about 35 yards wide and 800 yards in length, and is 
the finest of the four which still stand. At its eastern end is a large 
but clumsilv executed Nandi, or sacred bull of Siva which faces the 
temple. It is shaped out of a natural boulder and stands under a dila¬ 
pidated Diandct'pa behind the two-storeyed building with the polished 
Chalukj’an pillars already referred to. The buildings in this street 
belong to the temple authorities, and the amount of rent they collect 
every year from the better class pilgilms who occupy the houses must 
be considerable. 

BUILDINGS ON THE NORTHERN AND EASTERN SIDES 

OF THE CITY. 

Kodanda Riana Temple .—At the eastern end of Hampi Bazaar a 
path leads over the rocks to the Soohti Bazaar and Achyuta Raya’s 
temple, but a pleasanter and more interesting way of getting there, is 
to take the stone-paved pathway near this end of the street which leads 
towards the river and thereafter winds among the huge rocks on its 
brink to the temple of Kbdanda Rama, which lies just opposite to the 
gorge which has been referred to above. Diu-ing the floods the sight 
the river presents at this spot is most impressive. The whole body 
of the stream is hurled through a narrow channel, the depth of which 
must be considerable. The force of the stream is strongly exhibited in 
the large cavities worn in the rocks which become visible when the river 
is low. The temple in which regular worship is still performed is re¬ 
garded as an important place of pilgrimage and faces the most sacred 
bathing-pool in the river, but is itself of no arcliitectuial interest and 
has been spoilt by modern additions. 

Soohu Bazaar .—Keeping still to the river bank and proceeding in a 
north-easterly direction, one arrives at the northern end of another 
large strc(‘t in ruins. This is known as the Soolai Bazaar, or Dancing- 
girls’ Street and leads up to Achyuta Raya’s temple. The dancing- 
girls are said to have occupied this street in which also the annual car 
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festival of the temple vas held. The houses £>,re in ruins and the street 
is under cultivation Init sufiioieiit renuiiiis to .sliow that it n'as once 



J'To. 10.—AIoNouTiirn Hth.i. at tuk f-aktiorn und ok Hami-j Bazaar, 
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in Hampi Bazaar. It is a ciu-ioas fact that, although the temples, 
palaces and civil Iniildings were built on such a lavish scale, the domestic 
dwelhugs and private houses must -have been of the poorest descrip¬ 
tion as no trace of them otlier than the-ruinoch car streets sm-vive. It 










is unlikely that the Muhammadans would have troubled themselves 
about wrecking these when there were so many more valuable build¬ 
ings to destroy. In all jjrobabihty, the dwellings of the humbler classes 
were even more squalid and ill-arranged than they are in any big city 
in India at the present day. The glowing account.s of the beautiful 
streets v,’ith very beautiful houses with balconies and arcades ” which 
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tlie old clii'oniclers have luriiislied iis ■with, relate almost exclusively to 
the few car streets of the larger temples. One would imagine that even 
these descriptions were rather overdrawn judging from the style of the 
houses that still remain in Hampi Bazaar, which is said to have been 
the finest street in the city. 

The Aclujvta Faya's Temple .—This is another of the larger temples 
and is situated in a double walled enclosure of great size with lofty 
gateways, an Ammaa shrine, and numerous mavdapas and verandahs 
in various stages of decay. The temple has the usual pillared hall in 
front, now in ruins, and faces the north. Inscriptions on its gateways 
show that it was built by Kuig Achjmta Eaya in 1539. It is designed 
on similar lines to the famous Yitthala temple, but will not bear com¬ 
parison with that superb building. However, it contains some handsome 
pillars and carefully finished sculpture. The cloister-like verandah 
running all round the inner courtyard with its carved pillars and small 
engaged columns and handsome plinth, decorated with well-carved panels 
representing an elephant procession, is a handsome piece of work as 
may he seen in Fig. 50. The, curving Iwre is excellent considering it 
is e.xecuted in grauit<'. The best work will be found in the panels be¬ 
tween the plinth and cornice mmddings of the basement on the west 
and north-we.stern sides of the verandah. Here, near the gateway on 
the west, will lie found the curious bas-relief representing a combina¬ 
tion of a bull and an elephant shown in Fig. 51. The stone-carving of the 
ruined gateways, too, deserve.s notice, particularly that on the northern 
gateway of the inner courtyard illustrated in Fig. 52. The stone -work 
of this is decorated with the difi'erent incarnations and the conch and 
chal’rnm symbols of Vishnu, with little figure.s of Krishna here and tliere. 
The ha.sos of the inner and outer doorjambs contain graceful female 
figures, one on either .side, representing in duplicate, the river gooddes.s 
Gafiga or the Gange.s, .standing (ui the )>ack of a iibukcin or convon- 
tioiial crocodile, from the moutli of which issues a floriated scroll orna¬ 
ment of senii-cla.ssical character which is continued all rouml the door¬ 
frame and forms a very plea.sing ('riuinient. Tlii.s particular design of 
two river goddes.ses acting as the guardians to the temple and the 
floriated ornament is a common feature in the temples of Northern and 
Central India but there, the female figures always represent the Ganges 
and the Jumna respectively, the latter goddess being represented as 
standing on the hack of a tortoise. There is little doubt that this design 
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oriainatfd in Xortlu-rn India wln-re it sometimes occurs .n Hindu tem¬ 
ples of al)Ont the eighth ceuturv. Tlie modeless Yamiuia, or the Jumna, 
is not met witli south of the Gaujaui district, from thence southivards. 
her place is taken hv a dinJieati' fioiu'e of Gdiifin. "I erj^ few of the 
Brahman prie.sts in Soiithern India., appear to know what these two 
female fioiu'es lenresent. and like th<' lower clas.ses, appear to imagi?ie 
that tlii'V ha^■e 1)een .s])eciallv executed,, like the olescene sculpture one 
sometimes sees on temples and cars, to '' avert the evil eye. The 
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beautiful lioriated scToll oruameut ic-.-uiiu.u fiom tlie monsteT’s moutk 
too, is o])viou.slv a clesiaii which has come fiom Xurtheru India, and is 
probably mainly Greek in origin. 



Fig. o2. —Xoetiu'.kx (Jaicwav m im: ixm'.r ( hi rtyaed fir Ai uyfia J'.aya's Temple. 

In tlie noj'tli-westeni loiner of tlio outer coiirLY.iid, is a larne and 
nicely carved Kahjnim Mitrulotja. or liall in uJiich the annual marriage 
ceremony of the god and goddess took jJace. During tliis ceremony 
the images were placed on the raised pilatform at the back of the hall. 
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Mutanga Panatam .—The visitor who desires to cliuili to the top of 
the sacred hill kno'vii as Matanga Parvatain, referred to above, should 
pass through the little gateway to the south of the temple and follow 
the water channel to the west until he arrives at the flight of stone steps 
which leads up the hill on this side to the temple on its sunmiit. The 
temple contains a black stone image of Vishnu in the form of Parahi- 
Kama in duplicate, a female figure representing the gocTs consort, and 
three stone bulls. The shrine is built of stone pillars with rubble masourt- 
walls in between supportmg a flat stone roof crowned with a brick and 
plaster tower, or ‘ stupi ’ as it is called in Southern India, of the usual 
kind. There are several little attendant shrines, now empty, and halls 
or iiiundapas attached to the main shrine. The stone pillars and the 
boarddike eaves are of an early pattern, probably about the fomteenth 
century. The cntrauce doorway into the shrijie contains some excellent 
stucco ornament that has been spoilt iyv mnltitudinons coats of white¬ 
wash. There are two little piUstem on either .siilc of the doorway with 
double bracket capitals of Indo-borintldaii appearance, the acanthus 
leaf being uiimhtakable. One capital coiitaius two little human liumvs 
ill the form of utlnutes suiipoitiii.e the abacus above. There is also a 
little .string course, connecting two of t’le pilasters, decorated with a row 
of sacred geese, a favourite design of the Ihiddhist.s. To the arcluoologist, 
the temple is interesting, but as an architectural monument, it is un¬ 
worthy of notice. However, tlie superb view of the city, the river, and 
the surrotmdiiig country will well repay the visitor for the trouble of 
climbing the hill. I do not think there is a more interesting or beauti¬ 
ful view than this, in the whole of Soutlierii Iiuli.i. .dltliongh the ascent 
up the hill looks a rather formidable undertaking from below, it is in 
realitv an easy climb to the top as the steps are in goorl order. So far 
as one’s comfort is concerned, the be.-t time to ascend the hill is in the 
early morning, as. in the evening, the heat given ofi from the rocks is 
rather trying unle.ss there .sliould hajipen to be a breeze blowing. 
Whether morning or evening the view is epuaily wonderful hiuI 
charming. 

The Yarahn Temple. —As there are no ruins of interest on the southern 
rsidc of Achvuta Rilya's temple, the visitor should retrace his steps to 
tire footpath that runs along the northern end of the. Snohi. Bazaar. 
At this end of the street, on the opposite side of the path, is a ruined 
temple and a large tmfini.shed gateway leading into the same. Carved 
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on tlie inner walls of this gateway, may he ohserved the Varaha, or hoar 
incarnation of Vishnu, standing hefore a drawn sword with tJie sun and 
moon represented above the figure [see Fig. 5], Tliis device was used 
by the rulers of hbjayauagiu- as their crest and occurs on several niouu- 
ments set up during that period. The building is known, locally, as 
the V'^araha Perumal temple. To the west of this standing at the extreme 
north-western end of the Boolui Bazaar surrounded by jungle growth, 
is a picturescjue little ruin representing another Yaishnava shrine dedi¬ 
cated to Anantasayana or A'ishnu reclining on the coils of the seJ'j)ent 
Kesha, illustrating the birth of Brahma. A ruined stucco repj'csenta- 
tion of the scene is depicted above the cornice of the front of the 
building. 

Anantamijaita Bhruu!S.-~()ii the eastern side of the northern end of 
the Boolai Bazaar, standmg on a raised masonry platfoim immediately 
above the pathway leading to the Yirtliala temple, is another little 
temple of Vishpu containing a similar representation of Anantasayana 
carved upon a natural boulder over which the temple has been built. 
This sculpture is well preser\ed and nicel}’ carved and is worth}' of 
notice. It is situated about -10 yards to the east of the Yaraha temple. 
One of the best bas-reliefs among the ruins jiortraying Anantasayana is 
the one illustrated in Fig. .53. It is carved upon a natural rock situated 
on the brink of the river to the north-ea.st of the Yaraha temple and is 
under water during high flood. Another g(jod e.vample of the same 
scene, but imfortimately mutilated, is the one on the verandah of the 
Traveller's Eest-house at Kamalapur. One of the largest aiul loftiest 
shrines ever set up at Hampi is the Auaiita.shix'ana temj^le at Auaiita- 
sainagudi, a village one mile from Hosjjet. on the road to Kamalapur, 
which V ill be referred to later. 

Jama Temple near the River .—After passitig the AnantaAxyana temple 
to the east of the Boolai Bazaar and the few ruined shrines near it, which 
are imimportant and call for no remaikf.. the path leads on to the Jaiiia- 
like temple illustrated in Fig. 5-t. It .stands on rising ground above 
the pathway facing the river and has the usual stepped tower over the 
shrine which is generally a.ssociated with Jama temples. The shrine 
itself faces the east and has the usual pillared hall in front and is sur¬ 
rounded by a walled enclosure. It ha.'! a two-storeved rnandapa on the 
south and is provided by a. flight of .stone .steps leading U]j to the court¬ 
yard on its northern side. Outside, is the usual ataaiblw. or btonc-pillar. 
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Tlie slirine contains no idol, and tlie bas-iclici .scnlijtui'os are all Vaislinava 
in character. Tims Lak.shniT. the cousoit of A'i.shiui, occupies the place 
of honour over the doonvaya into the hall in front of the shrine, and 
figures of Haininian and Garuda respectively aie carved on each side 
of both dooiTvays, while on the bases of the southern entrance are Jcuja 
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and Vijaija lepreseutations of the door-keepers or guardians of the 
temple. On the side walls of the entrance passage into tlu- sancttiin, 
outside, is the figure of an elephant, similar to the one carved on the 
su'7 .stone standing in front of the temple near the pjath referred to above. 
These Yaishnava sculptures would lead one to suppose, that it is not a 
Jaina temirle, in .spite of the fact that it i.s built in the particular .stt'le 
which they usually adopted. However, as in Houth Kanara, Jaina 
temples are often covered in Hindu figures, in fact built by Hindu 
masons, and when askcul why tliey permit their temple.s to })e decorated 
with representations of the great Hindu deities, the Jain usually replies 
that these figure.s nrerelv .show that the Hindu god.s are .subordinate 
to the Jaina saint or 'Tlfth-invhira ’ in.shrined in the sanctum. In 
cases of thi.s kind, the only true te.st i.s tlie character of the idol 
enslu'ined in the sanctum, hut. unfortunatelv, the sanctum in this ins¬ 
tance is empty. As a rule, the cross-legged, .seated, nude figure repre¬ 
senting one of the twenty-four Jinus or Saints, that one tusaally finds in a 
Jaina tetuple, bears a distincticc sign, such a.s a bull, ek' 2 )haut, monkey, 
crocodile, or lion car\'oil upon the ba.sc of the, idol or on it.s pedestal. 
It is possible that the figure of the elephant carved upon the outer wall 
of the passage leading into the colla may have l)C('n it'piesentod here 
for this pmpose denoting tiie particular Jaina saint to whom the temjde 
was originally tledicated. (.hiierwise. its })osition on the temple is dilU- 
cult to accoimt for as it does not appear to be a mere ornament and the 
‘ elephant ■'has no special significance in the cidt of Vhhyii. The Jains 
had no particular architectural style of their own, although they certainlv 
favoured the stepped pyramidal tower, a eruciform plan, and had mono¬ 
lithic pillars or ■-it'imbh’is in front of their shrines. But then, so did 
the Hindus, so. as far as mere style is concerned, the.se thing.s in them¬ 
selves are not a .safe guide, and unless the figure of a Jaina saint is cai'vcd 
on the dedicatory block on the lintel over the shrine dourwa}', or there is a 
Jaina image in the sanctum, one cannot be certain as to whether temples 
Iniilt in this particular .style ar- Jaina or Hindu. The group of tem¬ 
ples on Hemakutam, for instance, are always referred to as the 
‘ Jaina temples but we have no real evidence to show that they 
were set up by the Jains, and mam’ of them are undoubtedly Siva 
temples. 

Sugrlva s Cacc .—Opposite to thi.s temple, facing the path, is the cave 
(conspicuou.sl}’ marked witlt the u.suai red and white vertical hues) in 
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which Siigriva kept Sita’s jewels, and the mark on the rock made by her 
garment as it fell. 

The Old Bridge .—Beyond it are the remains of a ruined bridge which 
crossed the river on monolithic pillars. Judging from the remains, it 
appears to have been originally con.structed on the same lines as those 
employed in building the car streets and temple verandahs, namely, two 
rows of monolithic uprights canu-ing cros.s beams supporting flat roof 
slabs. Advantage was taken of the .small islands and the .shallowness 
of the river at this point, but oven then, it was a intlier dailng under¬ 
taking and it is unlilodv that it could have stood for veiy long if it was 
ever completed wljich .seems doubtful, as none of the early visitors men¬ 
tion it. Paes (l-o^ii) says the people always cio.ssed in round ba.sket 
boats covered with leather, a type of boat whicli is still in u.se on the 
Tungabhadra at th<? present day. So if it was ever finished, it must 
have been after liis visit. A view tf what remains of it is given in Fig. 
i)o. 

King’s Bahmce .—The path now leads pa.st a number of small ruined 
shrine.s under a lofty two-storeyed gateway and up to, and under, tho 
curious monument illnstrated in Fig. 13. This is the King's Balance, 
or more correctly the Tiddpnrushadnnn monument mentioned above. 
Proceeding forward, the path pas.se.s through the remain.s of a large 
unfinished gateway up to tho enclosure of tho famous Vittliala temple. 
The monolithic pillars forming the jambs of this great gateway are 
beautifully decorated tvith figures of (tanga and floriated scroll ornament 
similar to that which we noticed on the gateways of Achyuta Eaya’s 
temple. To the north of it, is a .small but well built little temple of 
Vi.shnu, of excellent proportion and designed in good ta.ste and pic- 
turesftuely situated. It contains no idol, and the tower over its sliriuo 
is in ruins, but it is, neverthele.ss, an interesting little building worthy 
of notice. It contains inscrijitions which relate that it was built by 
Sada.siva Raya in A.D. 1-561-1562. 

The Vitlhala Temple .—IVe now pa.ss on to the Vitthala temple, the 
mo.st splendid building in the city. It was dedicated to Vishnu in the 
form of- Vitthala or \ itholra. Vithova. is a god of the Maratha country 
and is rarely met with outsidi* it. He. is regarded as a form of Krishna. 
In and about the temple are no le-iS than 23 in.scriptions of dates ranging 
from A.I). 1-513 to 1504. >Several of tlwsi- are d.iinaged, but tho.se which 
are still legible show that Krishna Heva Raya, to whom the city owes 




-The IluiNED Bhidqe. 
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Fig. 51). —Vittiula Trairi-E. 
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SO muclij began the temple in 1513 and endowed it with villages ; that his 
two queens built the gateways and presented golden vessels to the 
shrine ; and that his two successors, Achjnita and Sadasiva, and many 
private individuals, made gifts of various kinds to the building. The 
temple was probably never finished. In all probability, the work was 
stopped by the destruction of the city in 1565, but tradition gives another 
reason and says that it was built specially for the famous image of 
Vithoba at Pandharpur in the Sholapiu district of Bombay, but that the 
god, having come to look at it, refused to move, saying that it was 
too grand for him and that he preferred his own humbler home. 



Fiq. 67. —ViTTHALA TemI'CE, NORTH ENTRANCE INTO MAIN SHRINE. 
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The temple stands in a high walled, stone-paved enclosure with three 
gateways on the north, south and east sides, respectively. All of them 
are now in ruins, and the larger one on the eastern side was found to be 
in such a dangerous condition that it had to be closed to the public. The 
temple has the usual Ammm shrine, attendant temples and tnan^pas 
and cloister-like varandahs running round the courtyard. The flat-roof 
over the shrine is ornamented with a brick and plaster dome-shaped 
slupi of the usual type and there was, originally, an ornamental brick 
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and plaster parapet wall decorated with little iiiclies filled with stucco 
figures above the cornice of the large pillared hall with side porches 
which adorns the front or eastern side of the shrhie. In spite of the fact 
that the roof over this magnificent hall was never completed and that 
many of its beautiful pillars have been grievously damaged by the de¬ 
stroyers of the city, it is still the finest building of its kind m Southern 
India, and to cpiote Fergusson—” shows the extreme limit in florid 
magnificence to which the style advanced.” The building stands on a 



Pro. 59. —ViTTHALA Temple, details of pijkth and cobnioe. 
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richly carved basement, decorated with a procession of the king’s horses, 
conventional geese, and some exquisite mouldings, including the beauti¬ 
ful bracelet moulding similar to that which we noticed at the Hazara 
Rama temple. The steps leading up to the front of the hall are flanked 
by two large stone elephants which are sadly mutdated. Perhaps, 
the most wonderful feature of the whole building is the style of the ela¬ 
borate composite pillars with clusters of little free-standing columns and 
conventional animals with little riders on their backs, attached to them 
in front, each pillar being carved out of a single block of granite. The 
bases and bracket capitals are equally richly carved with beautiful mould¬ 
ings and little base-relief figures. The hall is cruciform on plan, the four 
side halls or porches leading into one large central hall, now roofless. 
Around each hall above the mighty cross beams carrying the roof slabs 
is a beautifully sculptured frieze, representing, in bas-relief, scenes from 
the Eamayana. The carved ceiling, too, are very beautiful and the size 
of the stone beams and slabs used m their construction is most remark¬ 
able. A very striking featiuc of the building is the beauty of its carved 
stone eaves, or dripstones, as they are usually called. A glance at their 
underside shows clearly enough that these were copied from a wooden 
model, the outer surface of which was covered with thin metal plates 
decorated with embossed brass or copper gilt ornaments wdth rings at 
the angles for the hanging of lamps or belLs, aU of which features are 
reproduced here m stone, in the same manner as we noticed in the eaves 
adorning the Hazara Rama temple. Both temples w’ere started in the 
same year, and judging from their style, it would appear that they were 
decorated by the same sculptors so far as details of this kind are con¬ 
cerned. It was not an uncommon practice at this period for an impor¬ 
tant shrine to be covered outside from top to bottom with copper gilt 
plates and embossed ornaments. The main shrine of the Pampapati 
temple for mstance was decorated in this manner when Paes visited it 
as may be gathered from his description cited above. Until quite 
recently, the famous Siva temple at Srisailam in the Km-nool district 
was covered with copper ,gilt plates and ornaments some of which may 
now bo seen in the Madras Museum. When these great temples were 
finished, they were always white-w'ashed from roof to plinth, the main 
features of the building being picked out in gaudy colours. A good 
example of this will be found in the magnificent Kalmna Mandajpa stand¬ 
ing in the courtyard to the south-east of the Vitthala temple, in which 
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some of the original old colour work still remains. The ceilings, too, 
were usually painted, in fact the entire building, inside and out and from 
top to bottom, was decorated in this manner. The only portion of the 



temples that appears to have escaped this treatment are the interiors 
of the shrine chambers. These mighty shrines, as the inscriptions some¬ 
times inform us, were set up with a view to their lasting for ever,” 
with the result that many forms which would ordinarily have been 
executed in wood protected by a metal covering were reproduced in 
stone. 
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In any other temple, the beanty of the Kulyaua Mandapa alone 
would be sufficient to excite wonder and admiration in its beholder. 
It is a magnificent building and built on similar lines to the niahdntay- 



Fig. ti:?.—Y ittbala TairLE, Kalyaxa Mandapa, imebioe view. 

dupci or great hall in front of the main shrine and contains a dais in its 
centre for the reception of the images of the god and goddess during their 
annual marriage ceremony. In front of the main temple is the stone car 
of the god. It is a veiy handsome little stone built structure which was 
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originally crowned with a small brick and plaster dome-shaped stufi 
similar to that over the main shrine. Some vTiters have asserted that it 
is carved out of a single block of stone, but such is not the case. The 
joints between the masonry are so beautifully fine that any one might 
easily be led to believe that it is monolithic. Pilgrims believe that 
religious merit may be obtained by turning roimd its stone wheels, with 
the result that the axles, which are also of stone, have been worn away to 
an alarming degree. Two elephants guard the entrance to the car, 
which is approached by a very wooden-like stone ladder. 

The Amman shrine, and the few other attendant buildings in the 
courtyard, which in any other situation would be considered notable 
instances of patient, careful workmanship, are entirely dwarfed by the 
magnificence of the great hall and the Kalyana Mandapa just described. 
In the mandapa on the southern side of the courtyard is a collection of 
broken sculptures discovered when the enclosure was cleared of rubbish 
and jungle growth. The sculptures are broken and mutilated but some 
of them still exhibit signs of excellent workmanship. 

Pacing the eastern gateway of the temple are the remains of another 
ruined car street or bazaar and a small Vishnu temple to the north of it. 
On the south side, there is also another temple and a ruined inandapa of 
no particular interest. The path follows the ruined bazaar to the east 
and eventually joins the main road between Kamalapur and Talarigattu 
[see the Map]. 

Midijavanta Raghundtka Temple. —Returning to Kamalapur by the 
Talarigattu road, one passes a large tank and the Malyavanta Eaghu- 
natha temple beyond it which is situated on the commanding hill to 
the east of the road (see the Map]. The entrance, however, 
is on the Kampli road. The temple stands in a high-walled en¬ 
closure and has the usual gateways and attendant buildings. The main 
object of worship, here, is a figure of Rama carved upon a huge boulder, 
and the stupi of the shrine is perched on the top of this, as may be seen 
in Pig. 64. The large hall in front of the temple and the Kalyana Man¬ 
dapa contain the best sculpture and workmanship. The c^uaint fishes, 
marine monsters and serpents carved on the walls of the courtyard 
deserve notice. Among these, may be observed two serp(ints approach¬ 
ing the sun (or moon) representing a solar or lunar eclipse. On the top 
of the hill is the rather striking cleft in the rock shown in Pig. 65. It is 
said to be the work of Rama’s arrows and is one of the chief attractions 
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to the pilgrims who visit this temple. On each side of the fissure, carved 
on the natural rock, are a number of liiigas and sacred bulls. Above it, 
perched on a boulder, is a little brick and a plaster Siva shrine. For 
many years this large temple was empty and deserted, but a few years 
ago a hairagi from Bihar settled down in it, revived the worship and 
organized a car festival. The temple is the property of the Government 
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and only leased to the bairdgi on certain conditions. It is not a paiti- 
cidarly interesting monument, and unless the visitor has plenty of time 
to spare it is hardly worth a visit, but it is a place of importance to the 
pious pilgrim. 

Gdnigitti Jaina Temple .—Further along the road, about halt a mile 
from the Kamaliipur Eesthouse, on the southern side of the road, is the 
Gdnigitti temple. Gdnigitti means ‘ an oil-woman,’ and why the temple 
should be so named is not apparent. It is a Jaina temple, and the 
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tower above its shiine is built in tbe series of steps which is the most 
noticeable feature of this style. The handsome monclithic stamhha or 



pillar in front^of the entrance bears', an important inscription from which 
we learn that the temple w^as erected by a Jaina general named Irugapa 
in 1385, during the reign of Harihara II, who must have been a king who 
was tolerant in religious matters. Even without the help of the inscrip¬ 
tion, there is no difficulty in this case, in ascertaining its Jaina origin 
for over the front doorway is carved upon the stone lintel a small seated 
figure of a Jaina saint, with three superimposed umbrellas above its head 













Fio. 67 .—Pattabiiirama Temple. 
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and a fly-wMsk on either side. Again, above the flat roof over the front 
porch is an ornamental brick and plaster parapet containing three large 
niches in which are situated the crumbling plaster remains of three seated 
Jaina images of the same saint as that which appears on the door lintel. 
It is a carefully built temple and free from Hindu sculpture and is quite 
the most valuable Jaina monument among the ruins. 

Chandrasehliam Temple .—Almost op])osite, to this temple, at a short 
distance from the road, is the Siva shrine known as the Chandrasekhara 
temple. It is situated close to the Queen’s Bath and is one of the first 
monuments the \'isitor meets with when going in that direction. It is 
of no particular artistic or historic interest, but is a well built compact 
little building. 

Pallabhircima Temple .—This is the largest temple among the ruins 
and is situated half a mile to the east of Kamalapur on the road to Bellary. 
An insoription within shows that it was built by Achyuta Eaya (A.D. 
1530—1542), and is remarkable for little but its size and the lofty pro¬ 
portions of its great hall in front of the shrine which faces the east. It 
is. however, a tine structure and deserves notice. To appreciate build¬ 
ings of this class at their true value, one should visit them before seeing 
such magnificent buildings as the Vitthala and Hazara Rama temples, 
for the former are entirely dwarfed by the magnificence of the latter 
and in comparison appear commonplace. 

The Annntaktyana Temple near Hospet .—The only other building of 
importance that has not yet been described, is the great temple of Anan- 
tasayana at Ananta&inagudi, a village one mile from Hospet on the 
road to Kamalapur. A description of this curious temple has been 
reserved for the last as the visitor will find it convenient to see it on his 
way back to Hospet. The mner shrine of this great building is oblong 
on plan and contains a correspondingly lengthy pedestal for the accom¬ 
modation of the huge image of Anantasayana for which it was originally 
built. But the most wonderful part of the whole building is its roof. 
This takes the form of a long barrel vaulted roof with rounded apse¬ 
like ends constructed in brick and is a marvel of engineering skill. The 
front of the building is provkled with a handsome pillared hall wuth 
a flat roof of the usual type and faces the north and is completely spoilt 
by its squalid surroundings. An inscription of 1524 A.D. engraved on 
its walls informs us that Krishna Raya foimded a town called Sale-Tern- 




Fig, 68.—Anantasayana Temple near Hospet. 
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mala-Maharayapura (evidently in honour of his son) and built in it a 
temple of Anantapadmanabha (the same as Anantasayanagudi) and 
made gifts to it. The plan of the building is not an uncommon one for 
temples built in honour of Ananta&yana, as images of Vishnu in this 
particular form, vhere the god is always repre.sented as lying, full length 
upon the folds of 8esha in the manner shown in Fig. 53, must necessarily 
require a building that is oblong on plan, as it would not be possible to 
house a large image of this kind in a small square cella of the usual type 
as the length of the image is so very much greater than its breadth. 
The large image for which the temple was built now lies at Hojalu in the 
south-western corner of the Hadagajli taluk of the district. It is carved 
in black stone with a power and finish quite out of the ordinary' and is a 
beautiful piece of workmanship. It was apparently executed else¬ 
where and brought to Holalu, as no stone of the kind of which it is made 
is procurable locallyv The popidar legend connecting it with the temple 
at Anantasayanagudi is that, when the idol was completed, a man was 
sent to conduct it to its new home. The god agreed to come on the 
condition that his guide went in front and did not look back during the 
journey. As usually happens in such stories, the man broke the agree¬ 
ment to see if the god was really’ following, and the image has in con¬ 
sequence remained immovable at Hojalu ever since. It is an old story 
and the truth perhaps is that internal commotions at Vijayanagar or 
external dangers to the empire prevented the project from ever being 
carried out. 

Muhammadan To>iibs .—At a distance of 4i miles from Hospet there 
is a branch road leacbng off the Kamalapur road to the village of Kadiram- 
puram to the north and thence on to Hampi [ see the Map ]. By the 
side of this road, at the distance of nearly a mile from its junction with 
the Hospet road, may be seen the oidy Muhammadan tombs of any 
interest in this neighbourhood. These consist of a large walled enclosure 
containing three small tombs and a small domed structm’e standing near 
it in the remains of an extensive Muhammadan cemetery’. Nothing is 
known concerning their history but from the size of the larger building, 
w'e may assmne that some important personages were buried here. This 
enclosm-e wall is faced with well dressed stone, both within and without 
and is relieved with arched openings all romid and is a handsome 
structure. The smaller domed tomb is of the usual type and calls for 
no special remarks. 
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()!).—MuiIAMIHADAN ToaTBS at KaDIRAMI'IIKAM. 
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And here we may take leave of Hami>i ruins. If the traveller visits 
all the various buildings referred to above, he may safely return to 
Hospet feeUng that he has seen all the remains of this wounderful old 
city which are deserving of notice. With the exception of the Pampapati 
temple, Hampi Bazaar, and the Kodanda Rama temple, all the ruins 
belong to Government, and the visitor may enter any portion of the 
buihlings and go wherever he pleases. Name boards have been provided 
to all the monuments worthy of notice, and signposts have been set up 
at the junctions of all roads throughout the ruins. So, with this assist- 
arce and the aid of the Map given here, the visitor should have no trouble 
in finding his way about the ruins without the assistance of a local 
guide. 
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